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Taft-Hartley Act Repeal 


DETERMINED OPPOSITION BEING MET 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., February 24, 1949 


R. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: This is a 

happy occasion for the Democratic party. I know 

that all the gatherings of our party, throughout 
the country, are as cheerful as this one, and I give all of 
them greetings. 

I am happy to be here talking to you once more from 
the seme old stand. 

Incidentally, this is where I expected to be. 

What I feel tonight is not personal pride or elation; it 
is a deep satisfaction that our party has served its country 
so well that the people have indorsed it for the fifth con- 
secutive time. 

I am aware that this was something of a surprise in cer- 
tain quarters. I am told that some persons were even mak- 
ing elaborate plans, with considerable relish, to buy the 
Democratic party and all that it stands for. 

These persons were like certain friends of Andrew Jack- 
son, whose memory we are honoring tonight. 

Once upon a time there were a number of citizens who 
thought that Andrew Jackson ought to have a suitable 
coffin. At great expense they went to Syria and purchased 
a marble sarcophagus. A sarcophagus, as you know, is a 
tomb—a big marble coffin with a marble lid. These citizens 
then shipped this marble box to Washington, which was 
quite a job, as it weighed four or five tons. 

At last, they thought, a suitable resting place had been 
provided for Andrew Jackson. 

The only trouble with the project was that Andrew Jack- 
son was not dead. Moreover, he wasn’t ready to die. He 
did not intend to be hurried to the grave. 

Courteously but firmly he wrote to these well-meaning 
citizens, and said, “I must decline the intended honor.” 

And they never did get Old Hickory into that thing. You 
can still see it, if you're interested, out in front of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

1 think that this little story has a moral in it. It is this: 


Before you offer to bury a good Democrat, you better be 
sure he is dead. 

There is another lesson you can derive from the more 
recent past: you cannot bury the Democratic party as long 
as it is working for the welfare and the advancement of 
the people of this nation. 

The central issue of the campaign last fall was the wel- 
fare of all the people against special privilege for the few. 

When we made it clear where the Democratic party stood 
on that issue the people made it clear that they stood with us. 

The Democratic party has had a long and glorious his- 
tory. Through its founders and leaders, whom we honor 
tonight, its roots go back to the American Revolution. But 
however ancient and glorious it may be, our party is not 
and never has been an end in itself. The only justification 
for the Democratic party is its usefulness to the American 
people in achieving the government they desire. 


1948 PLATFORM 


I am proud to say that never before has the Democratic 
party been more firmly dedicated to a program in the in- 
terest of all the people. The platform adopted at the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1948 is clear and forthright. 

Our job now is to enact into law the programs that the 
people need and deserve. 

That is exactly what we are doing. 

We are meeting determined opposition. The special in- 
terests are fighting us just as if they had never heard of 
Nov. 2. For them campaigns and elections are just prelim- 
inary exhibition matches—the fight in Congress is the main 
bout. 

The special interests are on the job year in and year out 
—seven days a week, and twenty-four hours a day. They 
work through their lobbies and pressure groups, through the 
editorial pages and the columnists and commentators they 
control. They twist and misrepresent the measures the peo- 
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ple voted for. They are again trying to frighten the people 
with the old, wornout bugaboo that socialism is taking over 
in Washington. They’ve been saying that for sixteen years 


—ever since I’ve been here. There’s not a word of truth 
in it, of course. 

This one-sided barrage of propaganda seems overwhelm- 
ing at first. There are no full-page ads on our side. In fact 
—all we have on our side is the people. Thank God for that. 

But that is enough—because the people are aroused. 

I did a lot of traveling around the country last fall, and 
I found that the people were vitally interested in what 
their government was doing. Make no mistake about it, 
there has never been a time when the people were so well 
informed about Congress, and the President, and the rec- 
ords of their Representatives and Senators as they are now. 

This concern on the part of the people is a fine thing for 
the growth of democracy and responsible government. I pro- 
posed to do all I can to help it along. In fact, I might even 
get on the train again and make another tour around the 
country. And if | get on that train, I’m going to tell the 
people how their government is getting along, and I know 
how to tell them. 

If we keep the people fully informed, I am confident 
that they will support the Congress and the President in 
our fight against the special interests. 

It is important that the American people should be 
aware of the tactics that the special interests are using to 
obstruct our programs. 

Right now the special interests are using every trick they 
can think of to defeat our labor policy. 


TarFt-Hartitey Act 


After the election, hardly anybody had a good word to 
say about the Taft-Hartley Act. 

But now, when I ask the Congress to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act, exactly as I said I would in the campaign, 
there are great outcries from the special interests. “He can’t 
mean it,” they say, “repeal the Taft-Hartley Act? Repeal 
that beneficent, charitable, kindly old statute—the charter 
of labor and the workingman’s friend! Why, it’s unthink- 
able!” 

And they keep this up night and day in an effort to con- 
vince the people that the Taft-Hartley Act is a good law. 
But it’s no use. 

All the oratory in the world won’t change a bad law into 
a good law. 

When the Taft-Hartley Act was before the Congress, a 
Republican Senator called it “a device for making unions 
so weak they cannot carry on effective collective bargaining.” 

That was true then, and it is true now. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is an insult to the working men 
and women of this country and they will not rest until it 
is destroyed. 

After the election, I thought we would have the co-opera- 
tion of our Republican friends in this effort. I felt sure 
that the Republican party would be anxious to throw the 
Taft-Hartley Act overboard faster than the sailors got rid 
of Jonah. I am beginning to think that maybe I was wrong 
about that. 

No matter what the Republicans do, the course our party 
should follow is clear. 

The Democratic party, in its platform, is solemnly com- 
mitted to work for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

We are working for its repeal, and with the support of 
fair-minded Americans, regardless of party, we will con- 
tinue to work for its repeal until it is replaced upon our 
statute books with a labor law that is fair and decent. 








“Diz-Harp REACTIONARIES” 


The same die-hard reactionaries who want to cripple 
labor unions have also started a campaign of confusion 
against all our other measures for the welfare of the people. 

They say they are for extending and improving social se- 
curity—but they call our proposals a bureaucratic system 
that will destroy the character of every American, 

They claim to be in favor of housing—but they say our 
low-rent housing program is a mistake because it does too 
much for low-income families. 

They make speeches about the American home—but they 
encourage landlords to lock out their tenants until rent 
control is repealed. 

They say they are in favor of good wages—but they argue 
that the minimum wage should be held down to a starva- 
tion level. 

They claim to be in favor of developing our great river 
basins—but they raise the old cry of “super state” to every 
practical step we propose. 

We will not be deceived by their propaganda. Despite 
their efforts to confuse, we will enact the programs to which 
we are committed. 

We can and we will provide a better life for our people. 

At the heart of our program lies our determination to 
preserve the health of our economy. We know thet the wel- 
fare of the whole nation depends upon keeping our economy 
well balanced — seeing to it that each group gets its fair 
share of the goods we produce. 

The special interests have attacked every governmental 
measure we have devised to keep our economy on an even 
keel. 

FarM-Price Support 


As an example, last year some selfish groups tried to de- 
stroy our farm price-support program. 

It is a good thing for the country that they failed. 

These farm-price supports are actually supports for our 
entire economy. In the ’20s, the collapse of farm prices 
brought on a depression in agriculture which ultimately 
spread to the whole economy and dragged the country down 
to bread lines and bank failures. 

But this time the farmer and the economy are protected 
from such a collapse by the farm price-support program. I 
ask you to remember these facts when the special interests 
begin to raise their usual hue and cry about the cost of price 
supports. 

In further support of nation-wide prosperity, I have 
submitted to the Congress proposals for maintaining full 
production and full employment. 

The proposals I made are designed to aid business in in- 
creasing production and eliminating bottlenecks; they are 
designed to keep price movements balanced, and to prevent 
shortages from driving certain industrial prices higher while 
farm prices are leveling off. 

These proposals are being attacked by those special in- 
terests who are making excessive profits out of present short- 
ages. And the usual outcries about regimentation are now 
filling the air. 

It is easy to be misled by a small group of special inter- 
ests engaged in a campaign of misrepresentation. We must 
not let the selfish demands of special groups blind us to the 
common good. 

The success of every business enterprise depends upon the 
prosperity of the whole country. Your government is pledged 
to use all its resources to maintain the economic health of 
the country and to prevent depression. To do this means 
that government must act—wisely and judiciously—but it 
must act. 
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A government able and willing to act in the interest of 
the whole economy is a better friend of free competitive 
enterprise than a do-nothing government ready to let the 
economy slide into a depression. 

The great problem of the free Western democracies is 
the problem of boom and bust. The future of the world 
depends upon our ability to master that problem. During 
the last sixteen years this country has made great progress 
toward finding the solution. This progress has been made 
over the protests of selfish and short-sighted people. We 
have not let them stop us in the past. 

We will not let them stop us now. 

in his first inaugural address, 148 years ago, Thomas 
Jefferson said that this country was in “the full tide of a 
successful experiment.” He called our government “the 


world’s best hope.” Today we are again in the full tide 
of a successful experiment — the experiment of achieving 
economic abundance and basic human rights in a society of 
free institutions and free men. Today this experiment is 
again the world’s best hope. Today it is the hope of a world 
confronted by greater dangers and greater possibilities for 
good than were dreamed of a century and a half ago. 

Great as our responsibilities are, we have nothing to fear 
if we rely upon the energy, the resourcefulness and the 
common sense of the American people. So long as the peo- 
ple understand the issues of the day, the special interests 
cannot prevail against the general welfare. 

With the understanding and energy of this mighty people, 
our nation can move confidently toward the goals of pros- 
perity and peace. 


National Health Insurance 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
By J. DONALD KINGSLEY, Assistant Federal Security Administrator 
Delivered before the Annual Meeting of the National Social Welfare Assembly, New York, N. Y., February 1, 1949 


AM very happy to be with you today and to have this 

opportunity to participate in your discussions of the 

legislative programs with which I am officially con- 
cerned. I suppose there is no other group in the country 
whose interests and general objectives so closely parallel 
those of the Federal Security Agency as do yours. That 
identity is so close, indeed,—and so many of our people 
have consequently appeared before you in the last two days— 
that | was concerned as to-whether you would welcome still 
another representative of the Agency this noon. 

This broad identity of interest is heartening, however, on 
another score. It shows that the Federal Government has 
discovered—just as you have done—that these great social 
programs in which we are all interested are closely inter- 
related. In a complex social environment like ours there is, 
in fact, no more unifying objective than the social security 
and welfare of the individual. To its realization many ap- 
proaches and many professions and techniques contribute, 
but they are enlivened by a common spirit and a common 
focus. In the pursuit of this great objective we became con- 
cerned—as doe you—with child welfare and with old age 
assistance; with the rehabilitation of the handicapped and 
with the education and vocational adjustment of those not 
so handicapped; with methods of cushioning the impacts of 
the business cycle and with the health of all of our people. 
As we work out these many programs, we find more and 
more interrelations among them and see even more clearly 
that they are but different facets of a single whole. 

We are now in a position—as we were not a year ago— 
to move forward on all of these related fronts: to broader 
and more effective programs for children and youth; to an 
expanded and improved social security system and to new 
social insurance programs to cope with the hazards of dis- 
ability and sickness; to new levels in education and to in- 
creased educational opportunities for all; and to new high 
levels of national health. These things will not easily be 
achieved, for many powerful individuals and groups will 
oppose them. Already the stock cries of “socialism,” “regi- 
mentation,” and “national bankruptcy” have been raised 
against them. But I am sure—and I know that you are 
sure—that despite all the cries of alarm, these things will 





be accomplished. They will be done because they are right 
and because the American people want them. 

In this connection, it is heartening to recall two things 
about the opponents of social progress: first, that they have 
not changed their arguments since the early days of the 
Republic; and second, that they have never prevailed. At 
the risk of digression, I cannot resist recalling to your minds 
at this point the famous statement of John Randolph of 
Virginia upon the horrors of a public elementary school 
system. Among other strange notions, he observed, “. . 
there is one which has lately seized the minds of men, that 
all things must be done for them by the government, and 
that they are to do nothing for themselves. The government 
is not only to attend to the great concerns which are its 
province, but it must step in and ease individuals of their 
natural and moral obligations. A more pernicious notion 
cannot prevail. Look at that ragged fellow staggering from 
the whiskey shop, and see that slattern who has gone there 
to reclaim him; where are their children? Ask the man 
and he will tell you ‘Oh, the government has undertaken to 
educate our children for us. It has given us a premium for 
idleness... .’” 

Not all the John Randolphs disappeared in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. But neither did the public ele- 
mentary school. It survived and was soon followed by the 
public secondary school and by State institutions of higher 
learning. The moral is, I think, a satisfying one. 

Now, as to our national health program and the legis- 
lative steps we propose to take this year to implement it. 
About a year ago, as you know, President Truman asked 
the Federal Security Administrator, Mr. Ewing, to work 
out a ten-year program to raise the health levels of all of our 
people. As a step in the development of such a program, 
Mr. Ewing called the National Health Assembly in which 
many of you participated last May. More than 800 repre- 
sentatives of all the professional organizations and public 
and private agencies dealing with health matters in the 
United States, together with representatives of all major 
consumers’ organizations met in a four-day session in Wash- 
ington, surveyed our national health picture, and made far- 
reaching recommendations. With the single exception of 
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national health insurance—upon which the Assembly could 
not agree—every major recommendation of that historic 
meeting was accepted by Mr. Ewing and incorporated in 
our 10-year program: a program designed to bring modern 
health services to all of our people regardless of their race, 
economic status, or place of residence. This is the next great 
objective to which we can all look forward and it is breath- 
taking in its social implications. 

I am not going to take your time this morning by sum- 
marizing for you the health situation as it exists in the 
United States today. 

You know the story of the serious shortages of doctors, 
dentists, nurses. You know how unevenly this medical per- 
sonnel is distributed throughout the country, especially in 
relation to rural and low-income districts. You know how 
badly we are in need of more hospitals, and how grave are 
the inadequacies in our local public health services. 

And you know also the mounting pressures of chronic 
diseases—and the 25 million of chronic invalids we have in 
our midst. And the hundreds of thousands of crippled or 
handicapped children. And the great problem of vocational 
rehabilitation of our civilian disabled. 

Underlying this whole problem is the cost of adequate 
medical care. Today, millions of families can afford to visit 
a doctor only on occasions of extreme urgency. Hospitaliza- 
tion, for even a brief period, cannot be fitted into the aver- 
age family budget. The luxuries of periodic checkups, of 
preventive treatment can be obtained, for the most part, 
only by the comparatively well-to-do. 

And of final “practical” importance is the grim fact that 
each year, through sickness and partial or total disability, 
the Nation loses some 4,300,000 man-years of labor—an 
estimated annual loss in national wealth of 27 billion dollars. 

The facts and figures, as brought out in the findings of 
the National Health Assembly, are worth the most careful 
study. The recommendations of the Ewing Report comprise 
our long-range program and provide important perspective 
for judging the character of this year’s legislative goals. 

That report proposes to institute a Nation-wide plan to 
expand the numbers of doctors, dentists, nurses, sanitary 
engineers, and other medical personnel, so that by 1960 our 
medical manpower will be 40 to 50 per cent above present 
figures. Means must be found to attract much of this man- 
power to rural and small-town practice and to economically 
unfavored areas. 

To do this it proposes to build new medical colleges, 
expand the facilities of the present ones, and also to estab- 
lish scholarships which will enable qualified young men and 
women to undertake the long and expensive training which 
many of them otherwise could not afford. Mr. Thurston 
described to you yesterday, I believe, the steps we are con- 
sidering this year along these lines. 

The program proposes, during the next 10 years, to 
increase the number of hospital beds by at least 65 per cent 
—the maximum goal we can hope to achieve—with special 
emphasis on rural districts and the smaller communities. We 
have not been able to undertake the comprehensive upward 
revision of the Hospital Construction Act this year that we 
would have liked, because of limitations on the total Fed- 
eral budget and because of the current heavy inflationary 
pressures. We expect, however, to proceed along the lines 
of the Ewing Report as soon as possible. 

In the near future we will establish an integrated hospital 
system—a series of hospitals, one at least in every State, 
which will embrace every kind of hospital facility, from the 
local diagnostic clinic up to a modern fully equipped med- 
ical center, staffed by specialists in every field of medicine. 
Such a system will serve to make available complete diag- 








nostic facilities to every doctor, no matter how small the 
community in which he lives. And it will establish a method 
of referral for patients which will give, let us say, a farmer 
living in an isolated rural district prompt access, in case 
of need, to the most highly specialized treatment. The legis- 
lative details on this point are still being discussed. But I 
think it likely that any health insurance program which is 
adopted will include special provisions to encourage the 
development of clinics and of group practice. 

The plan proposes to extend our public health services to 
the 25 per cent of our population, chiefly in rural areas, 
which do not now have even a full-time health official ; and 
to staff fully all public health departments and house them 
in modern public health centers. In the small town and 
rural districts especially, it proposes to equip these centers 
with X-rays and all the other modern diagnostic facilities 
which the average physician cannot himself afford to pur- 
chase. A start on this program will be made this year by 
increasing appropriations for general grants to the States 
to the statutory limit of $30,000,000 — an increase of 
$6,000,000 over the current year. 

It proposes to provide rehabilitation service for all the 
250,000 men and women in civilian life who each year 
become disabled through illness or injury. At present, we 
are dealing with only about 20 per cent of these. We need 
also an expanded research program and the development 
of a series of rehabilitation centers. 

It proposes to extend as rapidly as possible our maternal 
and child health services, and various child welfare services, 
in order to reach the millions of mothers and children who 
are now cut off from these benefits. These programs have 
already been discussed with you by representatives of our 
Children’s Bureau. 

It proposes to double or triple the amount of Federal aid 
for medical and related research as quickly as necessary 
scientists can be trained for this purpose. Some increases for 
research are included in this year’s budget. 

It proposes to delve more deeply not only into such mat- 
ters as cancer and diseases of the heart, but into the causes 
of chronic invalidism and the diseases of old age, and to make 
fuller provision for extending effective medical care to their 
victims. 

It proposes to focus more and more attention on mental 
health, promote research in the field of psychiatry, and in 
the mental-emotional aspects of physical illness, and to ex- 
pand manpower and facilities for both preventive and cura- 
tive work in this field. 

And it proposes to promote dental research and expand 
the facilities of the schools and public health services in 
caring for the teeth of our children. 

This great program, significant parts of which we are 
launching this year, is one of the most significant social pro- 
grams ever undertaken in this country. 

But there is one other element which is basic to all the 
rest of the program. That is national health insurance. 
Certainly, to try to make available all the services and facili- 
ties we propose without taking steps to bring them within 
the reach of our people is to beg the whole question. This 
is the key to the whole problem of the expansion and better 
distribution of health facilities and services. 

We do not have enough doctors and hospitals because, at 
present, we have no way to support them. We do not use 
those we do have to the best national advantage because 
the distribution of doctors, dentists, clinics and hosnitals fol- 
lows the pattern of income distribution. The wealthier com- 
munities and States have far more than their per capita 
share of scarce medical resources, while the poorer ones have 
far less. 
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If you live in New York State—where the per capita an- 
nual income is over $1600—you will find about five hospital 
beds available for each thousand of the population. But if 
you live in Mississippi, which has a per capita income of 
around $600, you will have available less than two hospital 
beds per thousand. New York has one doctor for every 496 
of its people; Mississippi has one for every 1,459. New York 
lost only one mother per 1,000 live births in 1946. Missis- 
sippi lost three. 

These are selected statistics, to be sure, and they repre- 
sent pretty much the extremes among the States. But the 
same situation exists as between communities within States. 
The distribution of doctors and hospitals broadly follows 
that of income. 

Is this because people with higher incomes have greater 
health needs? Obviously not. Is the concentration of med- 
ical facilities in the northeast or in urban areas as compared 
to rural ones a reflection of more serious medical problems in 
those areas? Demonstrably not. It is due to the fact that 
doctors naturally settle in communities where they can make 
a living under the present system of paying for medical care, 
while hospitals are built in places where they can be financed. 
But while this is all understandable, it has no connection 
with meeting the health requirements of the American 
people. 

Moreover, even if you are fortunate enough to live in a 
community sufficiently populous and wealthy to have modern 
health facilities, you may not be able to afford to use them. 
For the costs of medical and hospital care are very high 
under a system of payment in which the whole cost falls 
upon the sick and—in individual cases—they are totally un- 
predictable. As an individual you cannot, unless you are 
relatively wealthy, be sure you have set aside enough to 
meet them. Unexpected illness can consume your life sav- 
ings as readily as the loss of your home by fire. And it is 
just-as important to insure against. 

Our objective in proposing a national health insurance 
program is to improve the health of the American people. 
It has no other object. Such a program will accomplish 
this objective in two ways: 


1. By eliminating the present financial barrier between 
the individual and the services he needs to promote 
better health; and 


By stimulating the development of adequate numbers 
of doctors, nurses, hospitals and clinics and their 
equitable distribution throughout the country. This 
can result only from assurance that they can be 
steadily and adequately financed. 


nN 


No other program so far advanced can accomplish these 
ends and no other can, therefore, solve our national health 
problems. National health insurance will enable every indi- 
vidual in the country—regardless of race, creed, economic 
status or place of residence—to secure the amount and qual- 
ity of medical care now available only to the well-to-do,— 
and at an annual cost of comparatively few dollars. It will, 
moreover, provide the economic foundation upon which 
greatly expanded health facilities can be built and through 
which many more doctors, dentists and nurses can be 
supported. 

National health insurance is essentially a democratic and 
American approach to a serious problem. It applies the same 
principles which underlie our established social insurance 
programs to paying the costs of medical care. It is a method 
of financing, not a method of treating patients. 

The proposal has been attacked as socialistic—just as 
social security insurance was attacked a few years ago. Or 
as State medicine, which it quite obviously is not. Its oppo- 
nents have indulged in all manner of misrepresentation in 





attacking it. They have pictured it as a system through 
which the entire medical profession will be regimented under 
government control and in which bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton will determine what treatment you should receive for 
your next cold in the head. They have pictured the medical 
profession as becoming a political football and have talked 
about “‘political medicine” and the lowering of professional 
standards. All of this makes good partisan speeches and read- 
able magazine articles. But it has little or nothing to do with 
national health insurance. There are problems—some very 
difficult ones—involved in instituting this program. But 
these are not among them. 

We are still working out some of those problems—par- 
ticularly those related to the staging of benefits—and all de- 
tails of an Administration bill have not yet been completed. 
As you know, the members of Congress who have been 
sponsoring health insurance legislation for many years, intro- 
duced a comprehensive bill directly after the 81st Congress 
convened. This bill (S. 5 and H.R. 783) is substantially 
identical with the one which was before the 80th Congress. 
The Senate sponsors hope that it will be possible to have 
hearings begin on the subject within the next few weeks and 
that the Senate Committee can then promptly turn to its 
detailed consideration. 

The Federal Security Agency and the President have long 
worked cooperatively with the legislative sponsors of health 
insurance, for the President recommended such a program 
more than three years ago. However, conditions change 
from one year to another and there are still some unsolved 
problems and much work yet to be done on details. 

There are no questions about the long-run character of 
the proposed program, including: 


1. Complete coverage of the population; 

2. Comprehensive benefits, including all aspects of med- 

ical and hospital care; 

Maximum decentralization of administration; 

National financing, mainly through a payroll tax paid 

equally by employer and employee; 

5. Linkage with the old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem for collections, wage-records, and eligibility deter- 
minations ; 

6. Guarantees to patients (free choice of doctor, right to 
make change, confidentiality of records, etc.) ; 

7. Guarantees to doctors, dentists, hospitals, etc. (right 
to participate or not, professional freedoms, choice of 
method of payment, confidentiality, etc.) ; 


8. Provisions for participation by voluntary organizations. 


Let me identify for you a few selected areas which need 
further study and increased public understanding. We are 
now examining these questions: 


1. ‘“‘Make-ready period” and “Staging” of benefits. How 
long a time should be allowed between enactment of 
the bill and the effective date for benefits? One, two, 
or three years? Should all the benefits be provided at 
once, or should a start be made with limited scope? 
Various alternatives are being reviewed intensively ; 

2. Financing. Should the whole ultimate cost be financed 
by pay-roll taxes or should some of it be on general 
revenues? The answer to this question has to be re- 
lated to general fiscal and budget policies; and also te 
the decisions on “staging” of benefits, so as to preserve 
equity between contributions and benefits; 

3. Methods of payment. Are there improvements that can 
be made in the proposed methods of paying doctors, 
hospitals, etc. ? 
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Decisions will be made on these and other points—so far 
as the Administration is concerned—very shortly and it will 
then be up to the Congress to make its own choices. 

How much will our National health program cost? We 
estimate that costs will ultimately reach about six billion 
dollars a year. That sounds like a great deal of money. 
And it is. But it is not very staggering when compared with 
the 25-30 billions we lose annually through ill-health and 
any conceivable expenditure in this field will be repaid 
many times in increased productivity. Moreover, we are al- 
ready spending about five billions a year on health services 
and much of the cost of health insurance is merely the sub- 
stitution of one expenditure for another. 

It is a tragedy that we do not have the cooperation of 
the official spokesmen for the medical profession in under- 


taking to resolve some of the problems we are confronting. 
Outside professional assistance would be both useful and 
welcome. But for reasons known only to themselves, the 
hierarchy of the American Medical Association has seen fit 
to oppose National health insurance on a basis which makes 
rational discussion difficult. I am certain that the rank and 
file of the medical profession does not share the views of 
their official spokesmen. They know, as we know, that a 
system of payment which enables all to receive the health 
services they need without regard,to their ability to pay; 
that removes the financial barrier which now stands between 
doctors and patients; and which permits them to practice 
medicine without also having to run a business, will be a 
good thing for the medical profession, as well as for the 
rest of us. 


Socialized Medicine 


YOU WILL PAY THE BILL 
By AARON M. SARGENT, Member of the San Francisco Bar, 
Counsel for Americanism Committee of the National Society, Sons of the American Revolution. 
Delivered over the ABC Radio Network from Station KGO, San Francisco, California, December 12, 1948 


propaganda: 

“The Soviet Union . . . is a bulwark against war and 
aggression. It works unceasingly for . . . peaceful inter- 
national order. It has eliminated racial prejudice . .. It 
has established higher living standards . . . Its constitution 
guarantees . . . free medical care . . . security in sickness 
and old age... .” 


| AM going to start this broadcast by reading some 


Screwy, isn’t it? Particularly that stuff about interna- 
tional peace. I have just been reading part of an “Open 
Letter for Closer Cooperation with the Soviet Union” pub- 
lished in the September 1939 issue of a Communist magazine, 
“SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY.” You can get the original 
from Appendix 1X of the Dies Committee Report on the 
National Citizens Political Action Committee. 


Some of the signers of that statement were university 
presidents, college deans, professors, clergymen, writers, 
poets and other intellectuals. It contained the signatures of 
170 gullible American liberals—theoretical and inexperienced 
people who are supporting a lot of the experiments being 
tried out by your Federal Government today. 


HERE IS THE EVIDENCE 


My subject is “Socialized Medicine.’ I am not a pro- 
fessor. I am here to give you the evidence arranged as an 
attorney would present a case. This is not a dry subject 
which only concerns the business of your doctor. 


Actually, it is your business. It is no longer safe for you 
to let theoretical and impractical people tinker with that 
business. 


Suppose we get down to brass tacks. What is Socialized 
Medicine? What is the history of that movement? Perhaps 
we should start with Karl Marx who worked out the theory 
of communism in 1848. That was a hundred years ago. 
Socialized medicine is nearly as old as that. Bismarck intro- 
duced it in Germany in 1883. They called him the Iron 
Chancellor. He had no interest in the common man, nor 
in social reform. But he was interested in socialized medicine 
because it would strengthen the monarchy by making the 
people dependent on the State. 


As GERMANY TRIED IT 


The German system spread to Austria in 1888—was in- 
troduced in France in a modified form in 1918. Now, what 
was the German system? 

Medical care was free—at least it was free in the sense 
that the patient made no direct payment for the service. 
The entire cost was paid by the State. It came out of a 
fund raised by general taxation. 

When the French took over that system with the Province 
of Alsace after World War I, they found it involved in 
huge deficits and widespread corruption. They substituted 
a medical reimbursement plan under which the patient paid 
the bill and then applied for a refund from the State. The 
service did not improve. Deficits continued. Medical care 
was free. The people abused their privilege and took ad- 
vantage of the system. 

Socialized medicine started in Great Britain in 1911. The 
present Labor Government passed a drastic law, this year, 
as a part of its Nationalization Program. New Zealand has 
been experimenting with a medical plan for the last ten 
years. 

The New Zealand Statute provides that “every person is 
entitled, without cost to himself, to such medical care as is 
ordinarily given by medical practitioners in the course of 
general practice.” Under that law the patient is free to visit 
as many doctors as he wishes, per day, per week, or per year 
—all without cost to himself. He has that right and he takes 
advantage of it. His prescriptions are free—so are his X-rays 
and so is everything else. It is all free—something for 
nothing. 

The New Zealand system has a pension angle. With a 
doctor's certificate, a man can get on the pension list, at 
least temporarily, and sometimes for life. He can see one 
doctor after another until someone will certify him for the 
pension fund. 

In New Zealand the annual cost is sixty dollars per person. 
That means two hundred and forty dollars per family. It 
would be a large item to come out of your budget. The 
direct tax takes five and a half cents out of every dollar 
paid as wages. That covers only a part of the cost. The 
balance comes out of the general fund. 
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No Time For RESEARCH 


Even then, medical standards are low. A very small 
amount is voted for research. Physicians have little time for 
study. They must see too many patients in the course of a 
day. Ethical doctors are at a disadvantage. Those who will 
certify pension claims get most of the business. Medical 
practice is a question of endurance and survival. 

The failures of Social Medicine in Germany, France, 
Great Britain and New Zealand have certain elements in 
common: 

‘The deficits put a squeeze on both doctor and patient. 
To avoid excessive cost the State had to limit the amount 
of service. PRESSURE WAS APPLIED TO FORCE 
THE DOCTOR TO USE CHEAP REMEDIES, 
EVEN WHERE MORE EXPENSIVE TREATMENT 
WAS NECESSARY. 

Some doctors had to see as many as fifty and even one 
hundred people in a single day. Adequate care was im- 
possible. Since the service was free—the patient had no 
interest in keeping down the cost. He did have a very 
definite interest in building up a pension claim. 


‘THE APPROACH IN AMERICA 


Our lederal Security Agency is backing a plan for com- 
pulsory health insurance. Its program is based on the follow- 
ing argument: 


(1) That the nation’s health is in a deplorable state; 


(2) That adequate care can only be provided under a 
compulsory system. 


Draft rejection statistics are cited to prove an emergency. 

Rejections during World War II amounted to thirty-six 
percent of the men called for duty. If that figure were an 
index of our public health, we would really be in a danger- 
ous fix. But that is not the truth of the matter. 

Many rejections were for non-medical causes. Others in- 
volved conditions which could not have been prevented by 
any form of medical treatment. Men were eliminated for 
illiteracy, mental deficiency, and insanity—for minor difh- 
culties such as eye trouble, defective hearing, and even for 
flat feet. ‘There was quite a bit of venereal disease. It is a 
social rather than a medical problem. These items covered 
sixty percent of the rejections in some places. 

‘The examinations were for combat duty—not to determine 
whether the men were in good general health, nor even 
whether they were fit for civilian employment. 

So much for the medical angle. How about the economic 
consequences of this compulsory scheme? Group plans and 
private insurance companies will be eliminated. ‘They are 
unable to pay the claims that will pile up under a free—get 
something for nothing—type of law. Health insurance will 
be a government monopoly. There will be more waste—the 
result of bureaucracy. In France the cost of social security 
increased until it consumed twenty-five percent of the na- 
tion’s payroll, 


Lire INSURANCE NEXT 

The next move will be to socialize life insurance, to make 
it part of the national pension system. Step by step the 
process will go on. Government invasion of insurance, or of 
any other business, is like creeping paralysis. It takes over 
one operation after another until the people have lost control 
of everything. 

Very well, let’s be practical and look at this as you do— 
the way you have to look at it. You want to do something 
about your own security. You are not a capitalist, or an 
executive, or a businessman. You work for wages. Maybe 
vou are a white collar worker. 


Does this thing really affect you, and your future? 

YOU will find that there is nothing free about free 
medical care. It is a direct tax on wages. YOU pay the bill. 
YOU carry the burden of every man who takes advantage 
of the system. It will reduce your standard of living. 

YOU will discover that you have gambled—and lost your 
opportunity to get real security under voluntary plans. 
52,000,000 persons now have some form of hospitalization 
insurance. Instead of turning over your future to a gov- 
ernment bureau, don’t you think YOU should arrange for © 
more security by an extension of that system? 


DANGER OF SOCIALISM 


Have you considered the danger of socialism? Freedom 
of employment can only exist in America where there is 
private operation of business. You may not always agree 
with your boss. It may be necessary to pass more laws to 
regulate his business. But think twice before you put him 
out of business. 

Government ownership of business will bring political 
control over jobs and wages. Some public official will decide 
whether you, or someone else, is hired. You will have to 
play politics to make a living. No labor union in this country 
is strong enough to protect you against such a monopoly. 


“Under our system of private operation of business with 
an independent medical profession, we have the best health 
record of any large nation in the world. 

“Do you realize that in our generation twenty years of 
life have been added to the average expectancy of indi- 
viduals at birth? Disastrous epidemics have been virtually 
eliminated ; we have stronger, better fed children; there 
has been a sharp reduction in the death toll from many 
diseases that were formerly high on the mortality list; 
and we have a vast storehouse of knowledge about the 
prevention and treatment of disease. This is the record 
of what has been achieved by free men in the medical 
field in our time. 


Do you know that the United States is the only country 
which spends an adequate amount on medical research? We 
have funds supporting the study of heart disease, cancer, 
and infantile paralysis. An amazing amount of progress has 
been made in the last thirty-five years—nearly all of it in 
this country. During the same period nothing of importance 
has come from Soviet Russia, or from any country in the 
grip of either socialism or communism. 


You had better think about the effect of all this on the 
morale of our people. Every time we lead men to believe 
they can get something for nothing, we bring them closer 
to dictatorship. Lenin said “socialized medicine is the 
keystone to the arch of the socialist state.” 


There are at least ten communist fronts working for 
social insurance. Do you think they are trying to improve 
conditions in the United States? Do you have the idea they 
are trying to build a strong nation able to stand up against 
Soviet Russia? 


Coutp BAaNnkKRupT U. S. 


No, the key people in these communist fronts realize that 
compulsory health insurance will bankrupt the United States, 
as it has exhausted the finances of every nation which has 
tried that experiment. They know disorder will follow— 
that we will become disunited. And they know something 
else—they realize that controls established under that system 
will be available to set up a dictatorship. 

SOCIAL SECURITY IS THE GREATEST DELU- 
SION OF OUR TIME. We have come to believe we can 
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get security without working for it—that it is only necessary 
to vote for it. The people of another great nation went to 
destruction because of their belief in that delusion. They 


voted for a promise of their leader. He suid: “We shall 
banish want. We shall banish fear. The essence of National 
Socialism is human welfare. National socialism is the revolu- 





tion of the common man. National socialism means a new 
day of abundance at home, and a better world abroad.” 
Those are the words of ADOLF HITLER, and that is 
the delusion. 

What does America intend to do about its own delusion ? 
What do you propose to do about it? 


Guard the Keys to Your Own House 


STRANGE TENANTS SEEK TO TAKE OVER 
By MOST REV. RICHARD J. CUSHING, D.D., Archbishop of Boston, Mass. 
Delivered before the New England Area Council, Boys Clubs of America, Boston, Mass., January 13, 1949 


AM very happy to be present at an occasion on which 

Mr. Frederic Church and his associates are honored for 

their work in behalf of the Boys’ Clubs. Typical of the 
others, Mr. Church is one of that small and worthy group 
of citizens in the community who patterns his life on the 
principle that no man can live for himself alone. He has 
demonstrated for many years and in a most constructive 
fashion his recognition that, even as the community owes us 
many things, so each of us owes much to the community. 
Mr. Church has discharged his debt to the community in 
different ways, but particularly by his work in behalf of the 
Boys’ Clubs. I am very happy to bespeak the admiration of 
my part of the community for the work which he and his 
associates have done. 

I should like to speak to you this evening about certain 
tendencies abroad in the land which may easily constitute a 
future problem for programs like that of the Boys’ Clubs 
and of other privately administered, independently operating 
organizations. Perhaps I had best introduce my thought by a 
little parable, since some of my suggestions this evening may 
strike a note unpopular at the moment among some of the 
public. The public likes to be pleased and it never likes to 
learn that things which sound pleasing may sometimes bring 
with them very unpleasant results. 

A story is told of an oriental despot who grew worried 
about his own future health and life expectancy. He told 
one of his chamberlains to summon the most gifted sooth- 
sayers in the land so that he might discover whether the 
years ahead were to bring him joy or misery. One of the 
oldest and most accurate of all the prophets in his realm 
was brought into the presence of the king. He gazed into a 
crystal ball and lifted his hands in horror. “O King,” he 
cried, “what great sorrow lies before you, what grief. All 
of your kinsmen shall die and you shall be left alone in your 
old age, the last and saddest of your family.” The despot 
was indignant at this unfortunate fate and declared that 
the lamentable series of deaths might well begin with that 
of the foreteller of such unpleasant news. Whereupon the 
aged soothsayer was put to death. 

Another, younger and more adroit prophet was introduced 
and he looked into the precise same crystal as had the prophet 
of disaster. His eyes danced with delight as he rejoiced the 
despot with this prediction: “Be glad, O King. Thy years 
shall be multiplied and by the favor of the gods thou shalt 
outlive all lesser men, thine own kinsmen included, and 
shall reign unto lengths of days when all others have gone 
their worthless way.” The young soothsyaer was rewarded 
with rounds of applause, a fair share of the king’s land, and 
the hand of his daughter in marriage. They lived happily 
ever after and the king died when he would have anyway, 
bereaved of all his relatives but delighted with his own 
longevity. 





In our day the public occupies pretty much the place of 
the classic despot. It must be pleased at all costs and all 
unpleasantness must be presented to it by those who depend 
on its favor in the most attractive possible terms. But what- 
ever names we may put on things or however we may phrase 
them the realities are pretty much the same—and there are 
certain realities in the trends of the times which bode ill 
for traditional independent social programs, realities which 
are sometimes presented, however, in a very attractive form. 

Unless a miracle intervenes or some other extraordinary 
factor reverses the situation in eastern Europe and Asia, our 
generation must face the fact that several great nations 
are doomed to Marxist Socialist regimes. The basic Chris- 
tian objection to Marxist socialism is, of course, its declared 
atheism and its complete contempt for all social or personal 
spiritual values, with a consequent deification of the state 
and suppression of the person. But christianity also shares 
democracy’s objections to Marxist socialism. One of these 
is the objection which free people have always had to any 
system which destroys private initiative on every level and 
which tolerates no independent organized action of any kind 
within the community and apart from the state. 

In the totalitarian concept of Marxist socialism all inde- 
pendent works such as those of the boys’ clubs are out of 
the question. They speedily become as illegal as the organ- 
ized religious action, independent of state controls, of which 
I am a representative in our community. In Marxist Hun- 
gary work like that done by Mr. Church and his associates 
would be eliminated as ruthlessly as the work done by 
Cardinal Mindszenty so long as it sought to carry on inde- 
pendent of political controls and organized in a private 
fashion to serve ends and purposes wider than those which 
free people attribute to the political state. Independently 
organized social-service works are not merely theoretically 
inconsistent with Marxist socialism; they become practically 
impossible in the regimented life of the totalitarian state. 
They are ruthlessly eliminated from the life of the unhappy 
nations presently under the heel of the Red Fascist. 

It seems unlikely that this crude atheistic socialism will 
prevail in western nations like our own. Our political insti- 
tutions are rooted in social theories permeated by Christian 
idealism. Our democracy has been nourished by religious 
and cultural values which have had more free opportunity to 
disseminate themselves in western Europe, Britain, and here 
in our own hemisphere, than they may have had elsewhere. 
So long as state socialism takes any of its color from our 
moral, political, and social climate, it must necessarily be 
influenced by spiritual and therefore humane values. It 
cannot include atheism in its theory and therefore it cannot 
offend conscience in its practice. It may not always acknow- 
ledge God, but it cannot despise Him—and while it may 
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exalt the state, it cannot destroy the dignity of the individual 
or totally eliminate the person. 

But all state socialism, however mild, sooner or later 
creates serious problems for independent, private interests. 
It becomes impossible for programs supported by what is 
sometimes called the charity dollar, the dollar freely given 
by private persons to support independent organizations, to 
compete with the so-called tax dollar, the dollar raised by 
taxation and spent by Federal or other State agencies for 
organized social service agencies, for hospital programs, or 
for education schemes which are state-supported and state- 
controlled. The charity dollar cannot long compete with 
the tax dollar once the tax dollar becomes a weapon in the 
hands of a socialist state. In the first place, it is very easy 
to collect tax dollars. All the prestige and the police power 
of the state is behind their collection. It is always harder 
to collect charity dollars—and it becomes increasingly hard, 
almost to the point of impossible, to collect charity dollars 
in a socialist state when so many tax dollars are being 
collected from the same people to:finance increasing state- 
subsidized and state-controlled community works which, as 
they multiply, require yet more taxation. 

It is a simple, cold mathematical fact which has nothing 
to do with religious theory or social philosophy: expanding 
Federal support of educational, recreational, social service, 
and health programs means increased State competition with 
all private activity in the same fields. Private activity must 
speedily fall behind in competition with the omnipotent 
State. It also means enormously increased taxation of every 
conceivable kind in order to feed the insatiable hunger for 
support of the Goliath that is the Socialist state. Here, too, 
private action in the field of youth work and other com- 
munity services are bound to suffer since the charity dollar, 
freely given, must lose out to the tax dollar, legally required, 
and, if need be, taken by force. 

I submit that there are certain tendencies in the present 
social and political thinking of the community which may 
yet lead to very serious embarrassment for independent insti- 
tutions and programs religious or other. I further submit 
that such difficulties will be difficulties for the American way 
of life and will constitute a problem for the preservation not 
merely of free institutions, but of freedom of every kind. 
Ideas are contagious and they jump from areas of thought 
and action where they are accepted to other areas where 
they are least of all expected. If private education, private, 
hospitals, private social service action of every kind suffers 
from the impossible competition and the mounting costs of 
state programs, and if socialism, however refined, dominates 
future planning in these fields, then I and other religious 
leaders have many and critical problems to face. So have 
you—and so have all other Americans interested in organiza- 
tions like the boys’ clubs. Indeed, there are already signs 
that many people, even many good people, feel that your 
works and some of mine should be coordinated or integrated 
or otherwise brought into line with other like or even 
unlike projects within a more centralized interlocking com- 
munity set-up. 

I am told, for example, that a recent local survey of 
recreation services has ventured the suggestion ‘that both 
tax-supported and voluntary youth programs should be 
brought together in cooperative youth centers, preferably in 
tax-supported facilities and operating under leadership de- 
scribed as democratic. The recommendation seems further 
to say that this coordination should be under the leadership 
of a specific organization which is definitely sectarian and 
which is for many reasons nonrepresentative. I think the 
leaders of the Boys’ Clubs would be well advised to study 
this survey very carefully and to be on their guard against 





the threat to their independence of action and their special 
service which is contained in some of its proposals. Unless 
you are very vigilant about the keys of your own house these 
days you are going to wake up some morning and discover 
that some very strange tenants have moved in to use your 
silver, open your mail and bring up your children for you. 

It is my understanding that some of your leaders are 
already familiar with the threat of semi-socialist concepts to 
the Boys’ Club work and to like so-called “voluntary” as 
opposed to tax-supported programs. The word “voluntary,” 
by the way, means “free.” It is always better, in the interests 
of clear thinking on these matters, to use short, familiar 
Anglo-Saxon words instead of technical jargon. When some 
one tells you that “tax-supported agencies” are going to 
“coordinate” the programs of “voluntary agencies” he is 
simply using technical jargon to tell you that “State agen- 
cies,’ subject to political control, are about to put “free 
agencies,” subject to your control, out of business. You 
may word it any way you choose, but that is what it means. 

I hope you will be alert to the dangers of proposals which 
would in any way threaten the non-partisan, non-sectarian 
nature of Boys’ Club work in our community. It should 
be clearly understood that any integration of private youth 
work or tax-supported youth work under the general super- 
vision of the YMCA or the YWCA, such as has been pro- 
posed in a recent survey, would be profoundly resented by 
whole areas of this community. Such recommendations are 
unrealistic and impracticable. 

I think we may go further and say that such proposals, 
to the extent that they strengthen the hand of tax-supported 
agencies at the expense of free agencies have within them 
the seeds of that “integration,” another word for which 
might be “collectivism,” which is the heart of state socialism 
and the complete contradiction of American ways. 

I like to think that if the independence of the institutions 
of my people were threatened, your spokesmen would rally 
in our behalf. In any case, I am very glad to speak up in 
behalf of your program because I believe that it deserves 
the grateful respect of the Boston community which it has 
well served. This is not the first occasion I have taken to 
declare my own admiration for the present works of the 
Boys’ Clubs of Boston. Mr. Church and his associates in 
the work of the Boys’ Clubs are serving the present and 
future interests of the community on the level where service 
is nrost needed and most effective. 

All are agreed that our young people are the most impor- 
tant people in the world. With due regard for the rights 
and privileges of the aged, the mature and the others of 
older generations, it remains true that first place should be 
given in the plans of the community and in the prayers of 
the Church to those who are just starting out—to the young 
people of the flock. The reason, I repeat, is that our young 
people are the most important assets we have in the world. 
The state thinks so when it is looking for citizens to defend 
it. The community thinks so when it is looking for fresh 
blood to revitalize it. The church thinks so all the time. So 
do I. So do you. 

Here in America youth traditionally have had a privileged 
place. The youth of America are the envy of the world. 
Whatever their racial or religious background, our young 
people are in a more favorable position than their cousins 
in any part of the Old World. They are in this favorable 
position not because of any special merits of their own, not 
because of something that America has traditionally done for 
them. America has been a blessed land for the young; with 
all our mistakes, with all our irregularities, with all our 
unsolved social problems—I still think it safe to say that no 
nation on earth has ever given its young people so prominent 
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a place in its social scheme of things and such abundant 
opportunities to enjoy that place. 

And America has been richly rewarded for this wise and 
generous attitude toward the young. Other nations view 
their coming generations with fear and misgivings because 
of the disillusionments and the difficulties which woefully 
mistaken national polices have created for the young. They 
fear the forms which resentment may take among young 
people who are without patriotic faith, material hopes, or 
social charity because of the utter defeat of political and 
military schemes which were concocted by an older genera- 
tion without reference to the interests of the young people 
who would come after them in their respective nations. 

But here in America our young people are the joyful hope 
of our future. The hope of America is only temporarily in 
diplomats and in generals. its permanent plans for security 
are in the young. That is why the boys’ clubs movement 
here in Boston is doing such an important job for America 
and doing it in such a typically American way. That is why 
I am anxious to help as best I can the work of the boys’ clubs 
and why I hope that others will be willing to do the same. 

The boys’ clubs are a principal channel for bringing to our 
youngsters the typical advantages that America has to offer. 
They have none of the regimentation which, as I said, has 
been the death of youth’s dreams in the Old World. They 
operate in an atmosphere of friendliness and a decent regard 
for the dignity and the rights of the other fellow. They 






represent democracy at its best, working through youth and 
in behalf of youth. 

We hear much talk in our day about making democracy a 
force in the world community. We all have a responsibility 
as well as an interest in this great problem. But when all is 
said and done, there is very little the average individual can 
do on a world scale to promote democracy or anything else. 
The local community is the normal sphere of influence. And 
we best serve world interest by promoting community inter- 
est close to home. 

That is another powerful argument for interest in the 
boys’ clubs. They do right here at home the job for democ- 
racy that people tell us must be done in the international 
order. They teach our young people to work, play, and live 
together, united on a community basis despite whatever 
legitimate difficulties may divide them. 

We cannot aspire in our lifetime to teach the whole world 
how to live as one. We cannot even hope to unite all at 
once the entire United States. But in a city like Boston, 
where many nationalities, races, and traditions live, work, 
and play side by side, we have a wonderful opportunity to 
demostrate to all the world the power of American idealism 
to forge a single, healthy, united community out of groups 
which would otherwise be in constant conflict. The boys’ 
clubs are trying to do that. 

I ask God’s blessing on all who help. 


Security 1s a Cooperative Venture 


WE MUST DEFEND THE NATION TOMORROW AS WELL AS TODAY 


By GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY, Chief of Staff, United States Army 
Delivered at the Third National Industry Army Day Conference, Boston, Mass., February 4, 1949 


defense of the Nation there is no place for free com- 

petitive enterprise among the separate services in the 
business of fighting a war. Security is a cooperative ven- 
ture; it is not a competitive race. To forewarn aggressors 
and to construct effective military might, we are in need 
of partnership, not partisanship; concern for the safety of 
this Nation, not the survival of our arms. 

Because we insist that every American armchair has a 
right to its own home grown general, the agreement of our 
armed forces on a strategic plan for defense is on trial today 
before a bar of public debate. 

I certainly do not question the right of any American to 
speak his honest opinion on the fitness of our plans. His is 
the Nation to be defended and his are the taxes that pay 
the bills. 

And I respect the constitutional right of Congress to 
make such provision as it may judge essential to the Nation’s 
safety. 

But as a soldier, entrusted by you with a share of re- 
sponsibility for the Nation’s defense, I feel it my duty to 
speak the truth as I see it, to state my convictions as plainly 
as I can that you may know my position and that of the 
Army today. 

Let me make it clear at the outset, that what I have to 
say this evening is not in criticism of the Air Force. I work 
in daily close association with General Vandenberg, of the 
Air Force, and Admiral Denfeld, of the Navy. And I 
know they both believe as strongly as I do that the security 
of the Nation depends upon the teamwork of the services. 


[: the creation of a sound military force for the armed 


It was General Vandenberg himself who said only 2 months 
ago: “The three services are in complete agreement that no 
one service can do the job alone.” 

Because too many Americans are searching for an easy 
and popular way to armed security through top-heavy trust 
in air power at the sacrifice of our remaining arms, we are 
in danger of reckoning our safety on fantasy rather than 
fact. 

I do not deprecate the vast capabilities of air power as 
a priority weapon for attack against any aggressor state. 
Nor do | deny that the threat of instant retaliation through 
an air offensive is our greatest deterrent to war today. 

But I must part company with those enthusiasts who 
ascribe to air power limitless capabilities in winning an in- 
stant decision. Air power, like every other weapon, has 
gaping limitations for war as we shall know it for many 
years to come. 

However crippling air attack can be, I am convinced be- 
yond any reasonable doubt that should this Nation be forced 
into still another conflict, we shall once more be forced to 
gain the inevitable victory over our dead bodies—those of 
our soldiers on the ground. 

If I did not believe that war in the future will still 
thrust its eventual burden on the soldier who fights on 
ground, then I would readily recommend abolition of the 
Army and happily bequeath our missions to anyone who 
would have them. 

To provide long-term security for the Nation, our mili- 
tary requirements must be related both to American foreign 
policy and to the known offensive capabilities of likely 
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enemy states. ‘They must be predicated upon preparedness 
tor a plan of war—a strategy that can defend our shores, 
aid our allies, and preserve a foothold from which to strike 
the aggressor in his homeland. 

Even in the combined employment of air, naval, and 
yround arms—war presents a problem of priority and se- 
quence in mounting an offensive against the aggressor’s 
forces and the sources of his strength. To survive, the 
United States must be prepared instantly to gear its counter- 
attack to a war of increasing violence, a war of growing 
intensity, and a war of widening global dimensions. 

At the instant of aggression, the United States must fling 
the full force of its strategic air offensive against the en- 
emy's heart-land. But however savage this attack might be, 
it is dangerous for us to count on a decisive knock-out in 
the first round. For the concentration of this initial air 
offensive must diminish as we dip deeper into the stock pile 
of our atomic bombs. 

In the second stage of war, we must rapidly seize, hold, 
and push nearer the target those strategic bases from which 
we might bomb the enemy and from which he might bomb 
our cities. At the same time, while the enemy is flooding 
his neighboring states with troops and thundering against 
yround defenses, we must commit ourselves unreservedly 
to the preservation of a springboard for an eventual climac- 
tic ground attack. 

If we were to accept the inevitability of enemy superiority 
on the ground, we should not only be forced to abandon 
our allies with frail hope of liberation, but we might also 
find ourselves trapped in a long and punishing war of attri- 
tion through air bombardment. While the odds in such a 
conflict would presumably lie with us, an air war of attri- 
tion could readily lead to disaster—to a duel, a duel in the 
best fabled tradition of the gingham dog and calico cat who 
ate each other up. 

Unless the » emy suddenly were to collapse from the 
wounds of those first two blows, the United States must 
then be prepared in the third round of a war to strike at 
the enemy’s forces, wrest from him his bases, and destroy 
the enemy's armies in large-scale ground assaults. Whether 
they be air-borne or sea-borne, these piercing attacks of 
mobile mechanized troops provide the only weapon that can 
find its way to the roots of enemy resistance and there crush 
it or subdue it. 

Because the Army cannot subscribe to the thesis that air 
power is a self-sufficient power capable of single-handed 
victory in a global war, I am dismayed that those who dare 
question it should be tagged as oxcart soldiers in an atomic 
age. 

And I am alarmed that the Army’s insistence on a com- 
bined defensive force should be distorted in the minds of 
some Americans as stubborn opposition to the strengthen- 
ing of air power. 

The United States Army does not question the need for 
placing first emphasis on strategic air as the most formidable 
weapon of attack. We confirm the premise of most airmen 
that the fear of instant retaliation at the hands of our stra- 
tegic air offensive is the most substantial deterrent to war 
today. 

We freely afirm—in concert with the Joint Chief of 
Staffs—our critical need for creating an instant war readi- 
ness in American air power. 

And we readily agree that while the Nation in times of 
peace must curb exorbitant spending for defense, first things 
must come first—and the first is readiness in air strength. 

But this does not mean we can abandon the others of our 
armed resources. For if we are to construct air power at the 
fatal expense of ground and naval arms, then we may fool- 





ishly be forced to desert our allies and forsake our capacity 
to wage a sustained war. 

By reckless reliance upon a knockout blow in the open- 
ing months of a conflict, we might unwittingly risk defeat 
in war and the possible loss of our lives. Even a champion 
does not enter the ring until he has trained for the full bout. 

If the Army and Navy were to be denied relative readi- 
ness in their striking forces to hold and seize advanced 
bases, we might easily waste our air strength in an over- 
extended and therefore far less effective preliminary air 
war. This could do nothing but lengthen the conflict and 
multiply its eventual cost. 

By our failure to preserve a foothold for subsequent 
ground assault, we might have to abandon the promise of 
help for our allies and discard our hopes for decisive inva- 
sion against the enemies’ armies. 

For no alliance can be effective anywhere in the world 
until the United States is ready to deploy its strength im- 
mediately in the critical theater of war. And no massive 
invasion can succeed without a near and friendly base from 
which we might launch it. 

Unless the Army can maintain a minimum mobile strik- 
ing force as well as an effective base for mobilization of its 
civilian soldiers, the Army cannot be readied in time to ac- 
complish its mission in war. 

In our mounting sequence of attack against an enemy 
aggressor, we cannot ring a bell for the third round and 
have the Army answer: “Wait a couple of years and then 
we'll come out swinging!” 

“Then” will be too late because of too little now. 


The roles of defense forces are publicly defined during 
Congressional hearings on their budgets. But because limi- 
ted peacetime budgets cannot—and will not provide—for 
the wartime mission of the Army, that mission is too often 
forgotten and frequently ignored. 


Because air power is essentially a first priority weapon, 
its first priority needs are provided in peacetime readiness 
budgets. 

And because the Army is a lesser priority weapon in the 
sequence of attack, many of its peacetime needs are pre- 
paredness needs for wartime mobilization. 

If we starve the Army in an effort to feed those first 
priority forces, then we shall have to anticipate that ground 
support will be perilously thin in the initial stages of war 
and the large-scale ground offensive will, of necessity, be 
long delayed. 

Ultimately a war between nations is reduced to one man 
defending his land while another tries to invade it. What- 
ever the devastation in his cities and the disorder in his 
existence, man will not be conquered until you fight him 


for his life. 


I repeat to you this evening what I said last week before 
a committee of Congress: The Army will live scrupulously 
within the means of a budget recommended to the Con- 
gress by its Commander in Chief. 

It is clearly apparent that in the absence of any precipi- 
tant danger, the Nation must curb within reason that share 
of the national income it would devote to its common de- 
fenses. A nation cannot hope to purchase within the limits 
of its purse an assurance of guaranteed security against 
aggression. But it can spread the risk among its several 
services so that with reasonable safety we may forewarn 
aggressors and intelligently provide for an effective force in 
the event of war. 

This I believe we have done—critically, soundly, and 
with the general approval of the services themselves. 

The Department of National Defense is not irrevocably 
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split—as critics would have you condemn it—among parti- 


sans of the several arms. We have made a start in compro- 
mising our individual requirements to construct—one with 
another—a security force that can best fulfill both our in- 
stant and eventual needs in the event of war. And we have 
learned that just as important as step-by-step sequence of 
fighting in modern war is the fundamental demand for 
complete unity in word and heart among the armed forces. 

I pledge to you the willingness of the United States Army 
constantly to review its requirements that you need not be 
taxed for the maintenance of nonessentials. We do not exist 
to defend stubborn traditions, obsolete concepts, or yes- 
terday’s tactics. We exist to defend the Nation, tomorrow 
as well as today. 

And in subscribing to the need for prudence in military 





spending, I say to you that I would much prefer to take 
some military risk rather than have to weather the dangers 
of an economic bust. 

For only so long as we encourage the investment of our 
earnings in more production and better living for those who 
labor at our machines can we be assured that our massive 
industrial plant and the health cf our people are equal to 
the challenge they face. And only so long can we sustain 
the faith of our allies, aid them in the task of defending 
their reconstructed cities with some resources of their own. 

The danger of conflict today appears to have slackened, 
partly because we are chewing sedatives in this constant war 
of nerves. What the coming years may bring will certainly 
be shadowed in the strength, resolution, and common sense 
of the United States. 


Which Way America? 


WHAT BUSINESSMEN CAN DO ABOUT IT 


By Dr. RUTH ALEXANDER, Lecturer and Columnist 
Delivered before the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, New York, N. Y., January 26, 1949 


HICH way America? 
Don’t let the title fool you. It’s not in the nature 


of a prediction—any man’s folly. It won’t tell you 
which way the International wind blows—any man’s guess. 
It will tell you which way the flag is flying at home— 
namely, where we stand; where we're headed; who pointed 
our nose in that direction and what we can do about it. 

In other words, the content of this talk is an analysis of 
present trends—and inquiry into their origins and objectives 
The purpose of this talk is to persuade businessmen to throw 
off their occupational timidity and speak up for themselves. 

What have you got to lose? 

Your good name has been taken from you. Your incomes 
have been pilfered and are on the way to confiscation. Your 
shelter is often on a thirty day basis. Your children have 
been indoctrinated with Communism in the name of a 
‘liberal’ education. And now your wives are to face the 
hazards of childbirth under doctors who are politically 
certified. 

What are you waiting for? 

I think I know. I think you are waiting for ee answer 
to the $64 question—“But what can I do about it?” 

You’d be surprised. You can do a great deal. You got 
yourselves into the dog house because you scare easy. You 
can get yourselves out by refusing to scare at all. 

Certainly there is no use talking about it if we don’t 
intend to do anything about it. And if we can’t—or won’t— 
do anything about it now we might as well call it a day 
for the grand old USA, lie down, roll over, and purr at the 
feet of those who fake “Love for humanity” in order to 
get power over humanity. 

First, where do we stand? 

By the terms of the President’s messages, fulfilling his 
campaign promises with unprecedented fidelity, we have 
assumed the mantle of socialism. For fifteen years we hung 
by our eyelashes over the precipice of the police state. We 
are no longer on the brink. We are within the borders. A 
planned economy is inconceivable without Gestapo eyes and 
ears and jails to insure fulfillment of the plan—which, how- 
ever wise can never be unanimous. 

I had hoped that the end result of the second war to spread 
Democracy would be as advertised. I thought that this time 
our shots for freedom might go home. But again they went 





wild. We set out to Americanize Europe. Instead, we 
Europeanized America. We set out to reverse the Socialist 
‘trend of the Times.’ Instead, we climbed on the band 
wagon. We set out to lead a “liberated’’ world away from 
a planned economy. Instead, we embraced it ourselves. 

Of course it doesn’t make sense. But there it is. 

For better or worse, now—but not necessarily forever— 
the President’s program makes us an integral part of the 
Socialist world. Our attitude toward property, privacy, and 
personality is based on the universal Orthodox socialist con- 
cept of the relationship between the individual and the state. 
Namely, the dominance of the state—defined as a living 
tissue, a pseudo-biological organism—over its subordinate 
and component parts, the individual citizens. 

I am talking to you as producers—the most important 
group in our nation. I want to tell you something about 
your competitor—the State as producer. You may think 
you're in competition with one another, but the great menace 
to you all is the monopoly State. Let me read you my 
column for the New York Mirror of Sunday, January 30, 
on this subject and then you won’t have to get it! (Just be 
sure you get all other Sundays to come!) 

“Last Sunday I said it made no difference who owns the 
instruments of production as long as the product or ‘national 
dividend’ is large and is consumed by the people. 

“I want to elaborate that today. 

“It makes no difference whether one, a few, or many 
own our tools as long as they are in private hands. When 
they are owned or operated by the ‘State’ that is something 
else again, and it makes all the difference in the world. 

“In any society the ‘State’ is merely the name used to 
describe a group of men in power—for the time being or 
life, as the case may be. 

“These men, the ‘State,’ do not make their living by 
creating and exchanging goods and services in the market 
place. 

“They are not ‘in trade,’ as the British snobs used to 
say. They are in politics. They are not producers. They 
are parasites who live off the productive efforts of the 
citizen taxpayers. 

“There is nothing wrong about that unless government 
becomes so swollen with bureaus, and their administrators, 

‘bureaucrats,’ that the taxpayers are bled white. 
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“In any case, the state produces nothing. Everything it 
has it gets. Everything it gives away it first must take away. 

“If the State decides to give Mr. Voteright Smith ‘free’ 
room and board, ‘free’ education, hospitalization, etc., etc., 
it must first take away the money to pay for these services 
from Mr. Taxpayer Jones. THERE IS NOTHING 
FREE. 

“When the State owns or operates industry it can afford 
to operate it at a loss. It has access to unlimited tax money 
with which it can subsidize its losses. 

“But private industry cannot operate at a loss for long. 
Unless it can keep its cost of production low enough to make 
an annual profit it must shut up shop. 

“Which do you think will operate more efficiently—the 
State which has no incentive to make a profit or private 
industry to which profit is a matter of life and death? 

“And which will result in the largest product, the greatest 
national dividend, the biggest piece of pie to be cut by us 
all? Efficiently operated industry, looking for a greater and 
greater reward, or inefficiently operated industry, indifferent 
alike to profit or loss? You don’t need me to answer that. 
Just use your own common sense.” 

That's the story for January 30. I wish I could write 
every day instead of every Sunday. As a matter of fact, I 
do write every day! It takes me six days to compress an 
economic earthquake into 500 words and on the seventh I 
rest—just like the Bible says. 

According to the President’s proposals, which 1 assume 
will become laws, property, defined as producers goods, is 
to be publicly owned and/or operated in key industries. 
Privacy—defined as the right of the individual to buy or 
sell; to labor or loaf; to spend or save—at his discretion—is 
to fall by the axe of the tax collector. Personality, defined 
as valuable variations in opinions, in choice of livelihood, 
education or association, is to be standardized by over-all 
conformation to the plan. 

The outlook is grim. But there’s always another chance. 
What are 20 years to history? 

As of today, however, we are embarking upon a Yankee 
version of the current British experiment. 

Our self-styled “liberals” thought it would be just dandy 
to try Socialism over here in keeping with the “trend of 
the times.” In fact, the lunatic fringe thought so-called 
“Democratic Socialism” might ward off Soviet Socialism! 
They wanted to cuddle up to the Russian baby bear to keep 
the Russian papa bear away! But the child has the potential 
characteristics of the parent and Democratic Socialism is 
identical with Lenin’s “Democratic Centralism”—the trans- 
itional stage between Capitalism and Communism! 

But what has Socialism of any kind—British or Russian, 
or German or Italian—produced that makes it so hot? Why 
should we imitate a non-productive economy? What makes 
England tick, for instance when millions of people are 
getting something for nothing? We, a productive economy, 
are providing something. That’s what makes England tick! 
We are subsidizing Socialism. 

Nearly two-hundred years ago, the great British philoso- 
pher, Jeremy Bentham, pointed out that that government 
which provides the “‘greatest good for the greatest number” 
is the most desirable. 

In the machine age Bentham’s statement must be amended 
to read, “the greatest goods to the greatest number.” Cap- 
italism provides the greatest goods to the greatest number. 
Compare the relative scales of living in our capitalist democ- 
racy and any socialist country throughout all history. 

The voluntary exchange of goods and services in a free 
competitive market provides the greatest goods to the greatest 
number. 


A free market is outlawed by the terms of Socialist over- 
all planning. No matter how wise the plan or how consid- 
erately enforced, compulsion is its essence and maximum 
productivity its despair. . 

Russia, England, and France are paying the price of 
compulsory exchange of goods and services. The incentive 
of personal gain for personal labor has been reduced in 
England and removed in Russia—a difference in degree, not 
in kind. Result. The people’s scale of living is at sub 
sistence level, consumers goods are so scarce they must 
be rationed, and producers goods are at the mercy of 
politicians. 

What is there in that set-up that is worthy of imitation? 
Yet we asked for it. Our record, if nothing else, should 
have demonstrated that Capitalism is the most productive 
system and must be preserved for that reason if no other. 
Yet we deliberately chose a system of Socialism with its 
inevitable by-products of compulsory labor, allocation of 
jobs and goods, and taxation without cessation. 

Even if our Socialism should prove “successful”, it would 
mean merely an equality of poverty—as in England and 
Russia today. Poverty is an unworthy and uneconomic aim. 
Capitalism inherited poverty from its predecessors, primitive 
socialism and feudal socialism, wherein the top “looked 
after” the bottom and the bottom “looked up” to the top 
for its daily bread. 


But capitalism has done more to alleviate poverty than 
any system known to mankind. It is the “wunder kind” of 
history. And we want to scrap it!!! 


Sometimes we even apologize for it and, like the apostle 
Peter, deny our allegiance to it. “Who, Me?” Oh no, I’m 
not a capitalist. I’m a liberal! Even businessmen have been 
known to say things like that—in their off moments, of 
course! Even businessmen’s wives have been known to 
sabotage the very system which provides food, clothing and 
shelter for them and their children. They will do a mar- 
velous job of budgeting and marketing to get the most for 
their dollar and then go straight down the street and vote 
away half their husband’s entire income because they think 
it is fashionable to be a “liberal”! 

But what is a modern “Liberal”? A man who likes to 
play God with other peoples money. Liberal with others’ 
earnings—no relation to liberty—but first cousin to regi- 
mentation. A Liberal is one who poses against special priv- 
ileze for the businessman—a producer—in order to get 
special privilege for himself—a parasite. For privilege can 
never be abolished, though the personnel of the Princes of 
privilege may change. 

Finally, A Liberal is one who says—and who may believe 
—that he does not want Socialism and its derivative, Com- 
munism—but who supports freedom of speech for Socialists 
and Communists because of a deformed interpretation of 
liberty. 

But back to our socialism, vintage 1949—How did we 
get that way? What appeal could socialism, a scarcity 
economy, have to us, luxuriating in the economy of plenty 
provided by capitalism? 

Well, I'll tell you. 

It appealed to minority pressure groups who itched to 
get their hands in the tax gravy and their signatures on the 
law books. 

Some of these groups were organized—like labor and the 
city bosses. Some were technically unorganized but occupa- 
tionally amalgamated. Some were ideologically knit, soul 
mates of socialism—like the penthouse pinks who sling the 
political slang of ragamuffins but who live the life of Riley. 

The next time one of your defeatist friends shrugs his 
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shoulders and says, “But what can we do? It’s what the 
people want?” Please reply, “It’s what what people want?” 
Then name the above mentioned minority pressure groups 
which obviously are not The People. 


I doubt if all these knew what they voted for or what 
they want. I further doubt if the President, himself, realized 
the fatal‘ implications for freedom in his messages. I have 
great respect for his personal integrity, and I only wish his 
information were comprehensive regarding socialism. 


For, a man’s judgment is no better than his information. 
And the public mind has not been informed on the program 
upon which they are embarking. In fact, I’ll go so far as to 
say that if an unmistakable majority of fully informed and 
fully aware voters had passed reasoned and sober judgment 
on socialism and voted for it by name, I, for one, would put 
up and shut up. 


I emphasize by name. For, hitherto, we have been sold a 
socialist bill of goods piecemeal. This time we went the 
whole hog and it should have been tagged, so the voter 
would have known the*contents of the package he bought. 

I have long advocated a fair trade practices act in the field 
of ideas. So many things are put over on us under assumed 
names. It might have spared us the economic cannibalism of 
socialism. Opponents of capitalism have called it contemp- 
tuously a dog-eat-dog economy. But for real juicy cut- 
throat practices the monopoly state of socialism has no equal. 
Under capitalism, there is always recourse to the State if 
the going gets too rough and monopoly rears its ugly head. 
But under socialism the STATE ITSELF IS THE MON- 
OPOLY—THE SOLE PRODUCER, THE SOLE DIS- 
TRIBUTOR, THE SOLE EMPLOYER. 

But the State is not the CREATOR. That is the un- 
forgivable sin of socialism. 


Let me tell you in a nutshell the line where capitalism 
ends and socialism begins. In a free capitalist economy, 
exchange of goods and services takes place between the two 
interested parties—buyer and seller. They determine the 
conditions of the bargain—if any. Whatever is offered, each 
can take it or leave it—there is no cracking down, no coer- 
cion, no hard feelings. 

In a planned socialist economy, the State steps in and 
determines the terms of the bargain, from which there is no 
appeal. The case for this economic interventionism rests on 
the assumption that the State will enforce better terms as to 
price. Better terms for whom? For the poor man who may 
be undeserving? For the rich man who may contribute 
heavily to campaign funds? 

No one can tell. But X marks the spot where capitalism 
ends and socialism begins; where a non-productive but not 
disinterested third party—the STATE—steps in, determines 
the conditions of exchange and enforces its decision by 
violence. 

As for the place where socialism ends and communism 
begins, there is no signpost. That is the terrible danger. 
One merges into the other by a series of gradual changes. 
The qualitative break is made between capitalism and social- 
ism. From then on, the breaks are quantitative and creep 
imperceptibly inch by inch upon an indifferent or ignorant 
people. 

I could talk forever on this subject. But the time is getting 
short and I know you have important appointments. Let 
me conclude with some specific suggestions which are my 
answers to the question—‘“Now that I know where we 
stand, where we are headed, and who pointed our nose in 
that direction, what can I do about it?” 

Speaking broadly, YOU CAN ORGANIZE AND YOU 
CAN BECOME CLASS CONSCIOUS. CLASS WAR- 






FARE WAS NOT OF OUR CHOOSING. BUT OUR 
SURVIVAL DEPENDS ON ITS OUTCOME. 

Organization is inevitable in the machine age. Modern 
industry and agriculture demand skill. Organization is the 
social expression of technical skill. Labor figured that out 
and has acted with more dispatch than business. Take a 
page from Labor’s book. Be intolerant of those who sabotage 
your team by refusing to join your organization. For the 
or 'y hope of survival is for business to organize from attic 
to cellar. Organization does not mean monopoly. Your own 
great associations—the least monopolistic in the nation when 
it comes to restricting production or influencing the market 
—stand as a beacon light to business in general. 

.urther, specifically, disabuse the public mind of the 
propaganda that there is any economic antagonism between 
so-called ‘big’ business and ‘little’ business. ‘Big’ depends 
on ‘little’ for parts and ‘little’ depends on ‘big’ for a market. 
They are mutually dependent, but ‘big’ business has taken 
the biggest beating from the politicians who feed at its hands. 
‘Little’ business has been courted by the same men who have 
tried to discredit its market, ‘big’ business. 

Third, contribute money to your organization without 
stint. A man can’t fly on one wing and an organization is 
helpless without a well filled pocketbook for participation in 
public affairs. It is staggering to realize that “the combined 
legislative expenditures for all business organizations of all 
trades do not match the legislative appropriations of one of 
the two rival labor organizations.” 

on do you expect for a dollar—and a two-bit dollar at 
that! 

Fourth, GO CLASS CONSCIOUS. Be proud and 
LOUD about the fact that you belong to the middle class— 
the creators and preservers of our two-edged sword, capit- 
alism and democracy. 

When ‘Liberals’ accuse your capitalism of boom-and-bust 
shenanigans, remind them that the Universe itself is charac- 
terized by periodicity. Why not the market? It is not an 
isolated phenomenon but is dependent on the physical phases 
of life, such as the crops, and on the social phases, such as 
wars and peace. Nobody can predict Mother Nature or 
Human Nature. And they are beyond control. 

Fifth, speak out in meetings. When the cracker barrel 
socialist yaps about profits being too high, ask him, ‘“Too 
high for whom? Too high for the employer who must plow 
them back into the business or put them away for a rainy 
day? Too high for labor when employment always follows 
the trend of profits? Or just too high for politicians who 
want to make hay out of them?” 

Sixth, above all, take pen in hand! Never underestimate 
the power of a single letter. It sounds trite to say, “write 
your Congressman.” So I say, “Wire your Congressman 
and write everybody else.” Much of our freedom of speech 
has been all freedom and no speech. Write blistering letters 
to Forums whose ‘neutrality’ exists in name only. Let radio 
stations and advertisers know when their stooges offend 
your class patriotism. Send love and kisses to that small 
lonely band of Americans who have been fighting your 
battles so long and with so little encouragement from you. 
Meaning, among others, John T. Flynn, Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
Westbrook Pegler, Henry J. Taylor, George Sokolsky, 
Isaac Don Levine, Sam Pettingill—and Ruth Alexander! 

It may be too late. But it’s worth trying. 

If you will forget your fears which brought you to this 
lowly state and remember your magnificent and unsurpassed 
production which brought our nation to its high state you 
will hold your heads up once again. 

It is your turn now to wake and rise. “You have nothing 
to lose but your chains!” 
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The Open Mind 


PROSPECTS FOR WORLD PEACE 
By ROBERT OPPENHEIMER, Director, Institute of Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 
Delivered at the Rochester Institute of International Affairs, Rochester, N. Y., December 11, 1948 


FEW weeks ago the president of a college in the 
prairie states came to see me. Clearly, when he tried 
to look into the future, he did not like what he 
saw: the grim prospects for the maintenance of peace, for 
the preservation of freedom, for the flourishing and growth 
of the humane values of our civilization. He seemed to have 
in mind that it might be well for people, even in his small 
college, to try to take some part in turning these prospects 
to a happier end; but what he said came as rather a shock. 
He said, “I wonder if you can help me. I have a very pe- 
culiar problem. You see, out there, most of the students, 
and the teachers too, come from the farm. They are used 
to planting seed, and then waiting for it to grow, and then 
harvesting it. They believe in time and in nature. It is 
rather hard to get them to take things into their own hands.” 
Perhaps, as much as anything, my theme tonight will have 
to do with enlisting time and nature in the conduct of our 
international affairs: in the quest for peace and a freer 
world. This is not meant mystically, for the nature which 
we must enlist is that of man; and if there is hope in it, 
that lies not least in man’s reason. What elements are there 
in the conduct of foreign affairs which may be conducive to 
the exercise of that reason, which may provide a climate 
for the growth of new experience, new insight and new 
understanding? How can we recognize such growth, and 
be sensitive to its hopeful meaning, while there is yet time, 
through action based on .understanding, to direct the out- 
come ? 

To such difficult questions one speaks not at all, or very 
modestly and incompletely. If there are indeed answers to 
be found, they will be found through many diverse ave- 
nues of approach—in the European Recovery Program, in 
our direct relations with the Soviet States, in the very 
mechanisms by which our policies are developed and deter- 
mined. Yet you will not find it inappropriate that we fix 
attention on one relatively isolated, yet not a typical, area 
of foreign affairs—on atomic energy. It is an area in which 
the primary intent of our policy has been totally frustrated. 
It is an area in which it is commonly recognized that the 
prospects for success with regard to this primary intent are 
both dim and remote. It is an area in which it is equally 
recognized that this failure will force upon us a course of 
action in some important respects inconsistent with our 
original purposes. It is an area in which the excellence of 
our proposals, and a record in which we may and do take 
pride, have nevertheless not managed quite to quiet the un- 
easy conscience, nor to close the mind to further trouble. 

The history of our policy and our efforts toward inter- 
national atomic control is public; far more important, it 
has from the first aroused widespread interest, criticism 
and understanding, and has been the subject of debates in 
the Congress and the press, and among our people. There 
may even be some notion of how, if we had the last years 
to live over again, we might alter our course in the light 
of what we have learned, and some rough agreement as to 
the limits within which alternative courses of action, if 
adopted at a time when they were still open to us, could 
have altered the outcome. The past is in one respect a mis- 
leading guide to the future: it is far less perplexing. 





Certainly there was little to inspire, and nothing to jus- 
tify, a troubled conscience in the proposals that our govern- 
ment made to the United Nations, as to the form which 
the international control of atomic energy should take*. 
These proposals, and some detailed means for implement- 
ing them, were explored and criticized, elaborated, and 
recommended for adoption by fourteen of the seventeen 
member nations who served on the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission. They were rejected as wholly un- 
acceptable, even as a basis for further discussion, by the 
three Soviet States, whose contributions to policy and to 
debate have throughout constituted for us a debasingly low 
standard of comparison. , 

This September, the Commission made its third, and 
what it thought its final, report to the General Assembly, 
meeting in Paris. It recommended to the Assembly that 
the general outlines of the proposed form of international 
control be endorsed, that the inadequacy of the Soviet 
counter-proposals be noted, and that the Commission itself 
be permitted to discontinue its work pending either a satis- 
factory prior negotiation between the permanent members 
of the Security Council and Canada, or the finding by the 
General Assembly that the general political conditions 
which had in the past obstructed progress had been so far 
altered that agreement now appeared possible. The As- 
sembly did in fact accept all the recommendations but one. 
It asked the Commission to continue meeting. In its in- 
structions to the Commission, however, the Assembly failed 
to provide affirmative indications of what the Commission 
was to do, or to express any confidence in the success of its 
further efforts; in fact, one mizht dismiss this action as no 
more than an indication of unwillingness on the part of 
the Assembly to accept as permanent the obvious past fail- 
ures of the Commission to fulfill its mandate. 

Yet we may recognize that more is involved in this ac- 
tion, that we will come to understand in the measure in 
which the nature and purposes of our own pre-occupation 
with the problem become clearer. In part at least the As- 
sembly asked that this problem of the atom not be let lapse 
because it touches in a most intimate, if sometimes symbolic, 
way the profoundest questions of international affairs; be- 
cause the Assembly wished to reaffirm that these problems 
could not be dismissed, that these issues could not be lost, 
whatever the immediate frustrations and however obscure 
the prospects. The Assembly was in fact asking that we 
let time and nature, and human reason and good example 
as a part of that nature, play some part in fulfilling the 
age-old aspirations of man for preserving the peace. 

In any political action, and surely in one as complex and 
delicate as the international act and commitment made by 
the United States with regard to atomic energy, far more 


* The essential elements of these proposals were: (1) the inter- 
nationalization of the key activities in the field of atomic energy, 
(2) the complete abolition of secrecy, (3) the prohibition of 
national or private activities in fields menacing to the common 
security, (4) the intensification of cooperation between nations 
in research, development and exploitation, and (5) the abroga- 
tion of the right of veto, both in the management of the affairs 
of the international development authority, and in the determi- 
nation of transgression against the covenant. 
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is always involved than can or should be isolated in a brief 
analysis. Despite all hysteria, there is some truth to the 
view that the steps which we took with regard to atomic 
energy could be understood in terms of the terror of atomic 
warfare. We have sought to avert this; we have further 
sought to avert the probable adverse consequences of atomic 
armament for our own institutions and our freedom. Yet 
more basic and more general issues are involved, which, 
though symbolized and rendered critical by the develop- 
ment of atomic energy, are in their nature not confined to 
it; they pervade almost all the key problems of foreign 
policy. If we are to seek a clue to the troubled conscience 
with which we tend to look at ourselves, we may, I think, 
find it just in the manner in which we have dealt, in their 
wider contexts, with these basic themes. 

The first has to do with the role of coercion in human 
affairs; the second with the role of openness. The atomic 
bomb, born of a way of life, fostered throughout the cen- 
turies, in which the role of coercion was perhaps reduced 
more completely than in any other human activity, and 
which owed its whole success and its very existence to the 
possibility of open discussion and free inquiry, appeared in 
a strange paradox, at once a secret, and an unparalleled 
instrument of coercion. 

These two mutually interdependent ideals, the minimi- 
zation of coercion and the minimization of secrecy, are, of 
course, in the nature of things, not absolute; any attempt 
to erect them as absolute will induce in us that vertigo 
which warns us that we are near the limits of intelligible 
definition. But they are very deep in our ethical as well as 
in our political traditions, and are recorded in earnest, elo- 
quent simplicity in the words of those who founded this 
nation. They are in fact inseparable from the idea of the 
dignity of man to which our country, in its beginnings, 
was dedicated, and which has proven the monitor of our 
vigor and of our health. These two ideals are closely re- 
lated, the one pointing toward persuasion as the key to 
political action, the other to free discussion and knowledge 
as the essential instrument of persuasion. They are so deep 
within us that we seldom find it necessary, and perhaps 
seldom possible, to talk of them. When they are challenged 
by tyranny abroad or by malpractice at home, we come 
back to them as the wardens of our public life—as for 
many of us they are as well wardens of our lives as men. 

In foreign affairs, we are not unfamiliar with either the 
use or the need of power. Yet we are stubbornly distrust- 
ful of it. We seem to know, and seem to come back again 
and again to this knowledge, that the purposes of this coun- 
try in the field of foreign policy cannot in any real or en- 
during way be achieved by coercion. 

We have a natural sympathy for extending to foreign 
affairs what we have come to learn so well in our political 
life at home: that an indispensable, perhaps in some ways 
the indispensable, element in giving meaning to the dignity 
of man, and in making possible the taking of decision on 
the basis of honest conviction, is the openness of men’s 
minds, and the openness of whatever media there are for 
communion between men, free of restraint, free of repres- 
sion, and free even of that most pervasive of all restraints, 
that of status and of hierarchy. 

In the days of the founding of this republic, in all of the 
eighteenth century which was formative for the growth 
and the explicit formulation of our political ideals, politics 
and science were of a piece. The hope that this might in 
some sense again be so, was stirred to new life by the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. In this it has throughout 


been decisive that openness, openness in the first instance 
with regard to technical problems and to the actual under- 





takings underway in various parts of the world, was the 
one single essential precondition for a measure of security 
in the atomic age. Here we met in uniquely comprehen- 
sible form the alternatives of common understanding, or 
of the practices of secrecy and coercion. 


In all this I pretend to be saying nothing new, nothing 
that has not been known to all thoughtful men since the 
days of Hiroshima; yet it has seldom come to expression; 
it has been overlaid with other pre-occupations, perhaps 
equally necessary to the elaboration of an effective interna- 
tional control, but far less decisive in determining whether 
such a control could exist. It is just because it has not been 
possible to obtain assent, even in principle, even as an hon- 
est statement of intent or purpose, to these basic theses 
that the deadlock in attempting to establish control has ap- 
peared so serious, so refractory, and so enduring. 


These words have an intent quite contrary to the cre- 
ation of a sense of panic or of doom. Yet we need to start 
with the admission that we see no clear course before us 
that would persuade the governments of the world to join 
with us in creating a more and more open world, and thus 
to establish the foundation on which persuasion might so 
largely replace coercion in determining human affairs. We 
ourselves have acknowledged this grim prospect, and re- 
sponded by adopting some of the very measures that we had 
hoped might be universally renounced. With misgivings— 
and there ought to be misgivings—we are rearming, arm- 
ing atomically, as in other fields. With deep misgivings, 
we are keeping secret not only those elements of our mili- 
tary plans, but those elements of our technical information 
and policy, a knowledge of which would render us more 
subject to enemy coercion and less effective in exercising 
our own. There are not many men who see an acceptable 
alternative to this course, although there apparently are 
some who would regard it as a proof of the shallowness 
and insincerity of our earlier renunciation of these ways. 
But whether, among our own people or among our friends 
abroad or even among those who are not our friends, these 
measures which we are taking appear excessive, or on the 
whole insufficient, they must have at least one effect. In 
evitably they must appear to commit us to a future of 
secrecy, of coercion, and to an imminent threat of war. It 
is true that one may hear arguments that the mere existence 
of our power, quite apart from its exercise, may turn the 
world to the ways of openness and of peace. Yet we have 
today no clear, no formulated, no in some measure credible 
account of how this may come about. We have chosen to 
read, and perhaps we have correctly read, our past as a 
lesson that a policy of weakness has failed us. But we have 
not read the future as an intelligible lesson that a policy 
of strength can save us. 


When the time is run, and that future become history, 
it will be clear how little of it we today foresaw or could 
foresee. How then can we preserve hope and sensitiveness 
which could enable us to take advantage of all that it has 
in store? Our problem is not only to face the somber and 
the grim elements of the future, but to keep them from 
obscuring it. 

Our recent election has seemed to touch this deep sense 
of the imponderable in the history of the future, this un- 
derstanding that we must not preclude the cultivation of 
any unexpected, hopeful turnings. Immediately after the 
election people seemed stirred, less even by the outcome 
itself, than by the element of wonder; they would tend to 
say things like: “Well, after this perhaps we need not be 
so sure that there will be a war.” This sense that the future 
is richer and more complex than our prediction of it, and 
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that wisdom lies in sensitiveness to what is new and hope- 
ful, is perhaps a sign of some maturity in politics. 


‘The problem of doing justice to the implicit, the im- 
ponderable, and the unknown is of course not unique to 
politics. It is always with us in science, it is with us in the 
most trivial of personal affairs and it is one of the great 
problems of writing and of all forms of art. The means 
by which it is solved is sometimes called style. It is style 
which complements affirmation with limitation and with 
humility; it is style which makes it possible to act effec- 
tively, but not absolutely; it is style which, in the domain 
ef foreign policy, enables us to find a harmony between the 
pursuit of ends essential to us, and the regard for the views, 
the sensibilities, the aspirations of those to whom the prob- 
lem may appear in another light; it is style which is the 
deference that action pays to uncertainty; it is above all 
style through which power defers to reason. 

We need to remember that we are a powerful nation. 

We need to remember that when the future that we can 
now foresee deviates so markedly from all that we hope and 
all that we value, we can, by our example, and by the mode 
and the style with which we conduct our affairs, let it be 
apparent that we have not abandoned those hopes nor for- 
saken those values; we need to do this even while concrete 
steps, to which we resort to avert more immediate disaster, 
seem to negate them. 


Our past is rich in example. In that other agony, the 
civil war, where the foundations of our government were 
proven and reafirmed, it was Lincoln who again and again 
struck true the balance between power and reason. By 
1863, the war and the blockade had deepened the attrition 
ef the South. They had also stopped the supplies of cotton 
to the English mills. Early that year Lincoln wrote a letter 
to the working men of Manchester. He wrote: 


‘... It is not always in the power of governments to en- 
large or restrict the scope of moral results which follow 
the policies that they may deem it necessary for the public 
safety from time to time to adopt. 

“I have understood well that the duty of self-preserva- 
tion rests sclely with the American people; but I have at 
the same time been aware that favor or disfavor of foreign 
nations might have a material influence in enlarging or pro- 
longing the struggle with disloyal men in which the country 
is engaged. A fair examination of history has served to 
authorize a belief that the past actions and influences of 
the United States were generally regarded as having been 


Wanted—Better Men for Better Times 


NO ONE TOO SMALL TO PLAY AN IMPORTANT ROLE 
By BRADSHAW MINTENER, Vice President and General Counsel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


beneficial toward mankind. I have, therefore, reckoned 
upon the forbearance of nations... .” 

Fifteen months later, a year before Lincoln’s death, the 
battle had turned. He could say: 

“. . . When the war began, three years ago, neither party, 
nor any man, expected it would last till now. Each looked 
for the end in some way, long ere today. Neither did any 
anticipate that domestic slavery would be much affected by 
the war. But here we are; the war has not ended, and 
slavery has been much affected—how much needs not now 
to be recounted. .. . 

“But we can see the past, though we may not claim te 
have directed it; and seeing it, in this case, we feel more 
hopeful and confident for the future. . . .” 

In such magnanimity even Grant, at Appomattox a year 
later, looking beyond the bitter slaughter, looking to nature 
and to time, could speak to Lee: His troops were to keep 
their horses; they would need them for the Spring plowing. 

Each of us, recalling our actions in these last critical 
years, will be able to find more than one instance where, in 
the formulation or implementation of policy, we have been 
worthy of this past. Each of us will mourn the opportuni- 
ties that may seem to him lost, the doors once open and 
now closed. Not even in critical times can the sense of 
style, the open mind, be fostered by issuing directives; nor 
can they rest wholly on soliciting great actions not yet 
taken, great words not yet spoken. If they were wholly a 
matter for one man, all could well rest on his wisdom and 
his sensitiveness—they neither are, nor can, nor should be. 
The spirit in which our foreign affairs are conducted will 
in the large reflect the understanding and the desires of our 
people; and their concrete, detailed administration will 
necessarily rest in the hands of countless men and women, 
officials of the government, who constitute the branches of 
our foreign service, of our State Department, and of the 
many agencies which now supplement the State Depart- 
ment, at home and abroad. The style, the perceptiveness, 
the imagination and the open-mindedness with which we 
need to conduct our affairs can only pervade such a com- 
plex of organizations, consisting inevitably of men of varied 
talent, taste and character, if it is a reflection of a deep 
and widespread public understanding. That is why, despite 
their sketchiness, it has seemed appropriate to present these 
views to a group of interested and devoted citizens. It is 
in our hands to see that the hope of the future is not lost, 
because we were too sure that we knew the answers, toe 
sure that there was no hope. 





Delivered at the Annual Meeting of Wisconsin Council of Churches, Madison, Wisconsin, January 18, 1949 


friend of mine and I were discussing local, national, 
and international affairs and problems. He recom- 
mended a book—‘Better Men for Better Times,” recently 
published by the Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington, D. C. I purchased it and have read it with great 
interest and profit. It has suggested the title and many of 
the thoughts which I should like to share with you this 
evening. 
We are living today in one of the great epochs of history 
—exciting—challenging—frightening—demanding. We are 


EVERAL months ago, a very devout Roman Catholic 





trying to reach a Peace through the greatest world organi- 
zation for Peace thus far devised by the human mind—yet 
the present prospects for attaining the goal for which we all 
hope and pray seem a very long way off. It has been well 
said that “Better Times await the coming of Better Men.” 

I am reminded of the prayer of the old Chinese Christian 
—‘O Lord, make the church better and begin with me.” 
That is the heart of the matter. Today we can modernize 
that old Chinese prayer and pray, “O Lord make the world, 
my country, my city, my church, my home, better—and 
begin with me.” 
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What are these Better Times for which we all hope and 
pray—yes, and for which many people throughout the world 
have been and now are willing to die? 

On the international world level—Peace—universal, just 
and permanent. 


The four Freedoms. 
Surely these are minima for Better Times. 


On the national level—That our Government may really 


be of, for and by the People. 


Also the four Freedoms. 

Economic security with full opportunity to procure it. 

Labor Management Peace with full production. 

The Golden Rule made real and vital in all of our 
relationships, thereby realizing to the fullest possible 
extent our American Way of Life. 

Surely, these are also minima for Better Times here 
in America. 


You could and probably do think of many more. Yes, 
these Better Times await the coming of Better Men, but 
it is also true that the improvement of the times must pro- 
ceed locally, nationally, and internationally hand in hand 
with the improvement of men. 

As we look out on our troubled and crisis weary world 
today, both abroad and at home, we realize that we are 
farther away from the attainment of these minima for 
Better Times than we were when the shooting war stopped 
in Europe and in the Orient in 1945. 

People, all over the world, are ill-fed and undernour- 
ished, in ill health, ill-housed, and ill-clothed, frustrated, 
confused, disillusioned, skeptical. Several wars are at the 
moment raging in various places around the world, Indo- 
nesia—Palestine—China—Greece. There is the cold war 
between Russia, Britain and America. 

Democracy and Communism seem to be preparing for a 
survival struggle. I am certain that the people—the com- 
mon people of the world—do not want these wars and 
struggles. They want Peace. They want Better Times. 
They are crying for Better Men for Retter Times. 

The military geniuses—the scientists—the political lead- 
ers—even the religious leaders—have not solved the world’s 
ills and have not given us the promised Peace and better 
world for which we fought from 1914 to 1918 and again 
from 1939 until 1945. I am convinced that they never will. 

General MacArthur gave us his insight into the solution 
of this problem from the decks of the Battleship Missouri 
in Tokyo Bay at the time of the Japanese surrender on 
September 2, 1945. You will recall his words. “We have 
had our last chance. If we do not now devise some greater 
and more equitable system, Armageddon will be at our 
door. The problem is basically theological and involves a 
spiritual recrudescence and improvement of human char- 
acter that will synchronize with our almost matchless ad- 
vance in science, art, literature and all material and cul- 
tural developments of the past two thousand years. It must 
be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 

There are always enough better men at hand, men who 
are better than their times, whose responsibility it is to de- 
vote their talents, their time, their vision, their courage, 
and their love of humanity to destroying the handicaps to 
decent human living that have been allowed to exist and 
accumulate—to create a social environment which accords 
with justice, right reason and the principles set forth in 
the Golden Rule and in the Sermon on the Mount. Our 
task is to see to it that these Better Men are mobilized, 
are urged and given an opportunity to fulfill their responsi- 
bility. We must see to it that we and all men are brought 
closer to God, thereby increasing our human stature. In 


America today, as we gird ourselves to withstand external 
foes, we dare not lose sight of the formidable foes within 
our own borders. Malnutrition is a foe. Unemployment is 
a foe. Sectionalism is a foe. Discrimination for reasons of 
race, religion, color of skin or exploitation in any form are 
foes. Neglect of higher values and irreligion are foes. And, 
of course, the un-American Americans, engaged here in 
subversive activities are foes of the craftiest. but lowest 
order. If these foes prevail, our Democracy, our way of 
life, will perish, no matter how well we are armed, for it 
will lack men and women noble enough, selfless enough, 
human enough, but most important, Christian enough, to 
preserve it. 

A recent editorial—“The State of the Nation’”—by 
Felix Morley, in Nation’s Business, one of our outstanding 
business weeklies, quoted one of the great Americans of 
our time, the late Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes. 
“The Peril of this Nation is not in any foreign foe. We 
the people are its power, its peril, and its hope.” Abraham 
Lincoln, long ago, gave us the same warning when he said, 
“All the armies of Europe, Asia and Africa combined, with 
all the treasures of the world (our own excepted) in their 
military chest, with a Bonaparte for a Commander, could 
not by force take a drink from the Ohio or make a track 
on the Blue Ridge. At what point then is the danger to be 
expected? I answer, if it ever reaches us, it must spring 
up among us. If destruction be our lot, we must ourselves 
be its author and finisher.” 

The power of America and of the world rests in her 
people. Feeble as we may be as individuals, our coopera- 
tive activity, devoted to the cause of freedom, gives our 
Republic the prosperity and strength which make it so out- 
standing. The hope of this Republic and of the whole 
world lies in the everyday citizens. From the days of Rome, 
Republics have succumbed much more frequently to in- 
ternal degeneracy than to external attack. If the quality 
of our citizenship deteriorates, the quality of our representa- 
tive government will also deteriorate, because it is not in 
the nature of representative government to be of a higher 
quality than the people whom it represents. 

We hear a great deal about the “Red Menace.” We 
shall not adequately recognize or be able to deal with the 
strength of that menace until we realize that the Commu- 
nist leadership is a small, dedicated, zealous, ruthless, God- 
denying body of men. They do not merely grasp for power, 
they also gladly assume the onerous and uninspiring bur- 
dens of community and national leadership with a zeal, 
— devotion and fervor which we could all well emu- 

ate. 

Is it not true that America is in a large sense a living 
paradox? We have here a land of plenty, yet many of our 
people suffer from a lack of the bare necessities of life. 
Why is this paradox? Because generally the world over 
and in our own country particularly, men and women, as 
far as their economic life is concerned, are not working 
together for their common good. 

What kind of men can produce and what kind of men 
can dominate these Better Times that await us if we want 
them badly enough? We need devoted, Christian, humble, 
consecrated, trained, educated, community-minded men. We 
need desperately men who will find and give to us an ade- 
quate “Alternative to Futility,” such as was so eloquently 
described in Dr. Elton Trueblood’s brilliant, penetrating, 
beautifully written little book. According to him, we must 
create and develop a “redemptive fellowship,” a “beloved 
community.” We must be filled with a vibrant and burn- 
ing faith—consuming as a prairie fire. We must believe 
greatly and deeply in our way of life with the ardor of 
religious faith—the kind of faith which swept through the 
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ancient world with remarkable speed. Such a faith will 
help us create the redemptive fellowship—the kind of a 
fellowship which Christ required of His followers. If 
enough men and women dedicate themselves to the build- 
ing of such a fellowship, we shall truly have a new world— 
Better Times. 

In order to become the Better Men needed for the Bet- 
ter Times that await us—we, as Christians are called upon 
to witness. (Joseph Herbert Bean) “Ye shall be witnesses,” 
we are exhorted in Acts 1:8. Our challenge today is to 
build a kingdom here on earth like unto heaven and the 
challenge to each one of us as individuals is to be all out 
for Christ. “The Church is challenged to proclaim Christ 

» all mankind. As virile Christians, life should be an ac- 
tivating evidence that ‘we have been with Jesus and learned 
of Him’.” Our witnessing, if effective, will be infectious. 

We must produce Better Men who will use the newly 
developed atomic power and energy for good rather than 
for evil. Bombs or Blessings ?—that is the question we must 
put today to our great men of science who will be Better 
Men if they choose to use the terrifying power in their 
hands for the creation of a better world—Better Times. 
‘The recent announcement that the export of radioactive 
Isotopes for use in foreign hospitals and medical research 
centers in Australia, brings to us all a great ray of hope 
for the interracial cooperation toward Better Times en- 
visioned by scientists. We have seen what atomic energy 
exploded for destruction can do at Hiroshima, Nagasaki, 
and Bikini. On the other hand, if we allow our imagina- 
tions to wander into the areas of life in which this new 
secret can be used constructively and beneficially, we are 
thrilled and awed and wonder if we are ready. Atomic 
power may replace all other sources of energy in human 
service—it may wipe out all or many physical diseases that 
today mar human life. Once again God has permitted us 
ro share with Him a new great power, a new great secret. 

We are living in a new era—the atomic era, which, for- 
tunately or unfortunately, is now man’s environment to 
control or adapt as he can. If man does not use it wisely 
and beneficently, there will be “No Place to Hide,” as Dr. 
David Bradley has told us in his recently published book. 
He is a physician who was ordered to observe the Bikini 
tests and concludes that this newly found atomic power, 
about which we know part of the truth, has not made us 
free. “On the contrary, it has made us less free, more inter- 
dependent and has threatened to enslave us all in a frantic 
and foredoomed race for military power.”” We must learn 
to use it well, for good, or verily there will be “No Place 
to Hide.” 

Recent events show that we desperately need Better Men 
to lead us to a new kind of world government. I believe 
that we have thus far made a fatal mistake in “scratching 
God out” of our current efforts for World Peace. The 
recent Declaration of Human Rights has been written and 
published to the world without mention of the Deity. After 
debate and discussion, and largely because of the opposition 
of Russia, “All references to God went out the window 
and an agreement was reached that the: first sentence of 
Article I of the Declaration of Human Rights should read, 
‘All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights,’ instead of the suggested Declaration that, ‘All per- 
sons are created in the image and likeness of God’.” I sup- 
pose there can be no doubt that the belief most commonly 
held today the world over is the belief in a Supreme Being. 
That omission in writing the Declaration of Human Rights 
was a great mistake, in my judgment, and should be recti- 
fied at the earliest possible moment, for I am convinced 
that no World Order or World Government will succeed 





which does not recognize and acknowledge God and which 
is not bottomed on His teachings and principles of living. 

I recently read that “Christmas celebrates a way of life 
that was as revolutionary in the spiritual realm as the re- 
lease of atomic energy is in the physical world. The most 
needed Christmas gift is individual, sacrificial dedication to 
work for the creation of a world order under law, (and I 
would add, according to God’s precepts). Many of our 
boys died for this. We should be willing to live for it. 
The United Nations is not a destination but a route. Man’s 
greatest adventure is to direct and to strengthen the United 
Nations into a World Government with limited powers ade- 
quate to prevent war.” Better Men can do this—Better 
‘Times assuredly will come if they will do this. 

We will develop sorely needed Better Men for Better 
Times if we will tithe our time and our talents. Think 
what that would mean to this Council of Churches, to every 
church represented here. We have all been brought up on 
money tithing. Laymen from now on and henceforth must 
become Better Men by tithing their time for their church 
and for their community. A very dear friend of mine tells 
the story of two of his parishioners who joined his church. 
His ministry and message were evidently so effective that 
this couple became better and resolved to tithe their time, 
busy as they were. They set aside a definite and regular 
amount of time for service to their church and to their 
community. Better Times will arrive through dedicated 
service such as that. 

However, we laymen, in order to become Better Men, 
must be inspired by our ministers. We are hungry for in- 
spiration. We are being drawn apart in this rough and 
tumble world in which we live and work today. We need 
inspirational food. We need nourishment on Sundays for 
our spirits and our souls to carry us through the week 
which follows. A distinguished and successful psychiatrist 
came to the end of the week—each week for several weeks. 
He was sapped spiritually and emotionally by listening 
hourly and daily to symptoms, complaints, ills, and ailments, 
real and imagined. He came to his church for reviving 
and nourishing food on Sunday. He got it. He went away 
a better man and those patients who consulted him, fol- 
lowing his spiritual replenishment on Sunday, benefited 
greatly. The pull of the world today is apart—away from 
stability. We need our confidence restored. It is up to the 
ministers to do it. That is their job. If they measure up 
to their duties and responsibilities in this regard they will 
be helping to develop Better Men for Better Times. They 
themselves will become Better Men for Better Times. 

To me one of the significant great new facts of our day 
is the current ecumenical movement. It was stimulated at 
the recent Amsterdam World Conference of Churches. 
Obviously, Better Men are needed to catch hold of and 
lead to its fullest accomplishment this great new fact of 
our day. The Amsterdam Conference recognized the need 
of lay training—the great new hope of our day. The clergy 
has too often dominated and laymen have played a passive 
role. The church must come to the realization and right 
soon that it is through the laity that the church meets the 
problems of the world. It is through the laity that these 
problems will find a Christian solution. Let us all hear 
and answer this clarion call to action through the ecumeni- 
cal movement. Our Methodist Church has adopted its 
second four-year spiritual program—the first was known as 
“The Crusade for Christ” and the current program bears 
the title “The Advance for Christ and His Church.” One 
of the most cogent proofs that this ecumenical movement 
is catching hold is the fact that during the past few days 
the headquarters of the Methodist Advance mailed to every 
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Methodist minister and lay-leader in this country—not the 
book of Methodist Discipline but an omnibus volume of 
the Amsterdam Assembly Series entitled ““Man’s Disorder 
and God’s Design.” This book is sent out so that its re- 
cipients can familiarize themselves with the work of the 
Amsterdam Conference and thereby train themselves for a 
more vital part in the ecumenical movement. However, we 
need sustained devotion to a movement or cause of this kind 
not just the first blush, enthusiastic approval when we first 
hear about it. As Mr. Holiday, President of the Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio, recently stated, “Our first job is 
World Peace.” He has decided to tithe his time to help 
accomplish a World Government and the ecumenical move- 
ment surely is an important step forward in that direction. 
It becomes clearer daily that our everyday jobs are sec- 
ondary to bigger things. Men who do the preaching must 
furnish the inspirational leadership and tap the huge reser- 
voirs of goodness which exist in the minds and hearts of 
people all over the world. The ministers will get the church 
to first base perhaps but certainly not to second, third, and 
home until they and we all get back to the original church 
which was a laymen’s church. All too often today the 
church is a preacher’s movement dominated by the clergy. 
Preachers must realize that they must enlarge and expand 
their wants and demands. They should not want only men 
and their dollars, they should want and demand men’s lives 
and their services. These two groups, ministers and lay- 
men, must walk down the same broad street arm in arm to 
a greater extent than they have ever done heretofore. 

This road, along which Better Men must travel to ar- 
rive at Better Times, is not an easy one. It is the highway 
of “Life’s Age Old Quest.” It will not result from any 
process of rubbing Aladdin’s Lamp. There is no magical 
formula by which instantly life’s dreams come true, life’s 
wishes are fulfilled, and it is a delusion of colossal dimen- 
sions to think that this man or that man possesses it and 
that, if we are cunning enough and relentless enough, we 
can outwit him and secure it for ourselves. 

This goal which we seek is being attained in many places 
by many men daily. We have two outstanding examples 
in the State of Minnesota. We have been richly blessed by 
having a devoted churchman, an outstanding, highminded 
statesman, a man with a mission, our present Governor, 
Luther W. Youngdahl, willing to serve our State as its 
Chief Executive. During the first two years of his admin- 
istration, he, a Better Man, has created Better Times in 
Minnesota. He has led us in a broad, liberal program of 
humanitarianism, high ideals, and successful financial ad- 
ministration of our State affairs. He has raised the level of 
governmental administration from the political arena to the 
high ground of effective Christian statesmanship. Minne- 
sota is a better place today as a result of the moral leader- 
ship of this Better Man, Governor Youngdahl. 

Recently our City of Minneapolis was challenged by the 
statement of a writer in a widely circulated magazine, which 
was interpreted to charge our fair city as being the “Capi- 
tal of anti-Semitism in America.” As a result of that chal- 
lenge our city embarked upon the most extensive commu- 
nity self-survey of human relations ever conducted in this 
country. I happen to have had the honor and privilege of 
being the general chairman of the Committee which con- 
ducted this survey. More than a thousand people personally 
and actively participated in the survey, secured the facts, 
reached conclusions, and made recommendations which 
should result in Better Human Relations in almost every 
walk of life in Minneapolis. This survey produced Better 
Men and I am sure Better Times for our City. 

Dr. Peter Marshall, of Washington, D. C., present 


Chaplain of the U. S. Senate, preached a sermon shortly 
after V-J Day on the theme: “The V Day yet to come.” 
His text was taken from the familiar words in Paul’s letter 
to the Romans—“Be ye not conformed to the world; but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that good and acceptable and perfect 
Will of God.” How we need to take that text unto our- 
selves today—each one of us. Dr. Marshall’s pungent, pen- 
etrating, and provocative sermon gives the clue as to how 
we may adequately, practically, and effectively respond to 
this great quest—‘Wanted—Better Men for Better Times.” 

Better Men must have convictions and stand up courage- 
ously against the pressures of our day on every hand espe- 
cially socially and in business—among others—the social 
cocktail—the friendly gambling. Alas, but true, the stand- 
ards, the morals, and the philosophy of the world today are 
altogether and in too large a degree un-Christian. Moral 
courage is needed today in order that one be not a con- 
formist. To be a non-conformist and to resist the social 
pressures of our day, not to adhere to the standards, morals, 
and philosophy which every man and woman knows will 
compel him or her to be less than his or her best, are the 
marks of a Better Man. Paul exhorts us today, as he ex- 
horted the Romans, to be transformed, by renewing our 
minds, so that we may prove what is the good and acceptable 
and the perfect Will of God. 

If Better Men are going to be available for Better Times 
—if Better Times are going to result from Better Men, 
some, at least, of those Better Men must be ourselves right 
here and now. If this Council, or any church represented 
here, is going to have any influence on this State or on any 
city or community, that influence must come from the lives, 
the examples, and the testimonies of us the members. “In- 
fluence is created and exerted by living testimony, not by 
eloquence from the pulpit.” 

The influence of my church or your church is not de- 
termined by its historical background, by its stained glass 
windows, its beautiful music, by its position, its wealth, its 
location, or the size of its membership roll—it is determined 
only by the lives of its members and the weight of their 
spiritual experience. 

The influence of your church and mine depends upon the 
influence that you and I exert on other people. It depends 
on whether we have anything in our lives that attracts 
others, so that they want to and do emulate us—that makes 
them say, “I wish that I had his faith—his moral courage 
to say No—the serene spirit and the sheer joy and happi- 
ness that he radiates.” Influence can grow, so far as I 
know, only out of character, integrity, and spiritual experi- 
ence. “To become Better Men you and I must change our 
thinking. We must get a whole new set of attitudes and 
ideas in order to discover the Will of God.” Whence comes 
the most potent and lasting influence? It is not so much 
what we say—it is not so much what we do— it is what we 
are that does the business. 

We, as Better Men, must rediscover America. We must 
do our part to see to it that what America has always stood 
for, she increasingly becomes. Better Men will help make 
a better America. We must renew our faith in America, 
which in a very short time has been catapulted to the first 
place among the nations. 1 hope that we are ready for our 
place of high eminence and grave responsibilities. 

We Americans all now realize that we live in One World 
—a smaller world. We now know that the conquest of 
Manchuria directly affects our security. We heard the 
sound of marching feet and the rumble of tanks when the 
Nazis invaded Poland and soon learned that our Peace was 
in jeopardy. 
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We discovered that bombs dropped on London and ex- 
ploded with resulting widespread misery and suffering, were 
aimed at us. Our distance away, our security because of 
two oceans no longer made us safe—we were nv longer 
protected and isolated. We now understand, whether we 
like it or not, that we in America are vitally concerned 
with anything that happens any place on the Globe. I say 
again, we must rediscover the America our forefathers 
founded and in which their hopes were invested—the 
America of Faith in God—the America of churches and 
church-going people—the America of men and women and 
children who pray to be better. Our rediscovery will help 
us to become Better Men. Our rediscovery will result in 
Better ‘Times. 

Perhaps the most succinct and concise formula by which 
we may become Better Men for Better Times is to “Give 
ourselves away’—to some cause or project, to increased 
time working in and for our church—our community. 
David Dunn, a businessman, wrote an article several years 
ago entitled “Try giving yourself away.” It was reprinted 
in Reader’s Digest. Vhe article resulted from an interest- 
ing thought which came to Mr. Dunn lying in his berth 
on the 20th Century Limited en route from Chicago to 
New York. As he lay there he wondered where the East 
and West Bound Centuries passed each other in the night. 
He wrote this idea to the New York Central Railroad. It 
. was adopted and used on the Railroad’s annual calendar. 
The two Centuries were photographed passing each other 
in the night. Everywhere Mr. Dunn traveled during the 
following summer he saw the calendar picture—‘Where 
the Centuries Pass” in nearly every station and hotel lobby. 
It gave him a thrilling glow of pleasure. That was an im- 
portant discovery—the glow of pleasure from giving one- 
self away, especially without a monetary reward. 

What have you been doing to give yourself away? What 
have you done or what are you now doing to make yourself 
a Better Man for Better Times? What are you doing to 
insure Better Times for Better Men? If you will sit down 
in the quiet of your home or office, I know that you will be 
able to find at least one way, perhaps many, in which you 
can help answer this quest. 


Commencing now and here, we need a crusade for Better 
Men for Better Times. I, for one, am willing to give my 
time, any talent 1 may have—I am willing to tithe my time 
and talents and play as important a role as I can to join 
and promote the ecumenical movement in whatever area | 
can serve best. Are you? 

If I do not do this much, at least, and if many others of 
you do not join in such a crusade, then we certainly will 
not have Better Men for Better Times—and we shall not 
have Better Times made by Better Men. 

If we do not initiate or join such a crusade, there may 
not be any Wisconsin Council of Churches, any First Meth- 
odist Church at Madison, or any other church. No one of 
us is too small or unimportant to play an important, vital 
role in this quest for Better Men for Better Times. Dr. 
Harold W. Ruopp, one of the great preachers of my church, 
recently preached a soul-searching sermon in Minneapolis— 
“What Can I Do?” It was printed by popular demand 
because he sought and suggested the answer to the problem 
we are thinking about tonight. Dr. Ruopp concluded this 
sermon with this significant and disturbing paragraph. 

““Suppose—just suppose—that God were to tap you on 
the shoulder and say, ‘Whom shall I send?’ Did I say sup- 
pose? We need not suppose, for He is doing just that every 
day of our lives. And the very fact He does it is evidence 
enough to indicate that He thinks there is something each 
one of us can do. Begin doing it—now. 


“I am only one, 

But I am one. 

I cannot do everything, 

But I can do something. 

What I can do 

I ought to do 

And what I ought to do 

By the grace of God, I will do.” 


There is something that you and I can do to be and be- 
come Better Men. Let us determine to do it “By the grace 
of God” for Better Times. Think of the thrill you will 
enjoy when you can say “Here am I, send me. I am one 
of the Better Men wanted for Better Times.” 


“The New Birth” 


THIS GE 
By DR. JOHN TYLER C 


NERATION CANNOT AFFORD LUKEWARMNESS 
CALDWELL, President, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


Delivered at his formal inauguration as President of Alabama College, December 11, 1948 


pier, Mrs. Parker, Miss Pendergrass, members of 

the Board of ‘Trustees, distinguished delegates and 
other guests, members of the Faculty, students and friends: 
May I express my appreciation for the honor done to Ala- 
bama College by the presence of you delegates and visitors 
here today. 

This ceremony, in which a new President of Alabama 
College is formally acknowledged and tendered the respon- 
sibilities of his office, touches me profoundly. I accept hum- 
bly the honor and responsibility. I pledge the Board of 
Trustees and the people of Alabama at this moment my 
high intent and, earnest effort to administer the affairs of 
the College to the very best of my ability, as honestly as I 
can, and as nearly as I am able in accord with the principles 
of our great spiritual heritage of Christian living. More 


Cran FOLSOM, Dr. Meadows, Dean Na- 





than this I cannot attempt. A lesser goal would be un- 
worthy and would be a discredit to the hopes, faith and 
labors of my distinguished predecessors, to these students, 
and to this faculty. 

Delaying an inauguration for more than a year is not 
too good an idea from several standpoints. I do not com- 
mend it to Presidents Draughon, Gallalee and Norton. 

But it affords me the opportunity of saying truthfully 
that I shall never be able to thank enough the wonderful 
Staff and student body of this College for the tolerance, 
understanding and earnest effort to help me get my sea legs 
on this voyage. They have been tolerant, they have been 
understanding, they have been invaluable in their help and 
advice. As my sea legs grow steadier I have every confi- 


dence we shall retain the fine standards established under 
the leadership of Captain Reynolds, President Peterson, 
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President Palmer, President Carmichael and finally by my 
immediate predecessor, Dr. Arthur Fort Harman, who 
passed away on Founder’s Day, October 12, this year. Let 
me not forget, I pray, that what Alabama College now 
proudly is, is the product of every girl, every teacher, every 
gardener, every dean, every president, who passed this way 
and did their bit. 

I have chosen as a subject for my remarks: “The New 
Birth” or “Alice in Wonderland.” Any resemblance of the 
subjects to recent events or newly arrived persons to this 
campus is entirely deliberate and premeditated on my part. 
If the recent arrival objects to having her name used here, 
she may sue her father when she comes of age in October 
1966, A.D. 

All here recall Lewis Carroll’s sprightly and gentle 
classics, “Alice in Wonderland” and “Through the Look- 
ing Glass.” 

Alice, a little blonde-headed child, grown drowsy from 
picking daisies, was not greatly surprised to see a Rabbit 
walk by, nor to hear him speak plain English. But when 
the Rabbit pulled a watch from his waistcoat-pocket, Alice, 
burning with curiosity (natural for a woman) just had to 
follow him to his hole. 

At this point, as one who so recently has accepted a Col- 
lege Presidency, I find myself sympathizing with Alice. For 
the story records “In another moment down went Alice 
after it (the rabbit), never once considering how in the 
world she was to get out again.” President Draughon, 
President Gallalee and President Norton (and our wives, 
God bless them) are among the more recent sympathizers 
who surely join me in a fellow feeling for Alice’s venture 
down the rabbit hole. 

I cannot refrain from saying here how much Alice in 
Wonderland at one place reminded me forcefully of Alice 
of Flowerhill. Shortly after Alice arrived in Wonderland, 
she wept a lake of tears and flooded the surrounding area. 
Then after she, the mouse and others had arrived on dry 
land and sat for a time, the mouse asked Alice “How are 
you getting on now, my dear?” “As wet as ever,” said 
Alice “it doesn’t seem to dry me at all.” 

But I must begin soon what I have to say. You will re- 
member that the Mock Turtle began his personal history 
with the command to Alice and her companion “Sit down, 
both of you, and don’t speak a word till I’ve finished.” 
Then when nobody spoke for some minutes, Alice thought 
“IT don’t see how he can ever finish, if he doesn’t begin.” 
Se, as the Mock Turtle finally did, I shall begin. (Not 
with his words, however, for he began, “Once I was a real 
Turtle.” ) 

“The New Birth” has reference first of all to the Scrip- 
tural passage in which Jesus said to Nicodemus, “Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,” 
and that, “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. .. . Marvel not 
that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again.” 

Secondly, ““The New Birth” refers to a passage in Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address, when he said: “That this na- 
tion, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Nations are reborn when its citizens are reborn, that 
is, when its people as individual men and women discover 
their innate sense of spiritual values, revamp their aims in 
terms of moral and ethical achievement, and assert their 
faith in the validity of kindness, gentleness, goodness, mercy, 
love, honesty, peace and so on. 

Finally, then, “The New Birth” refers to the purpose 
and process of education which to all who participate in it, 


to teacher as well as learner, and at all levels, is the con- 
tinual unfolding in the mental horizons of men and women 
of broader horizons, new insights, deeper meaning, purer 
loves, loftier ideals, better reasons for courage, more sig- 
nificant skills. 

Such are the potentialities of education which make it 
worthy. A great head of this institution, Dr. O. C. Car- 
michael, now President of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Learning, said recently that “education 
represents the cutting edge of progress.” Indeed it is. If 
the findings of the physical sciences and social sciences are 
true, they will undoubtedly lead on and on, progressively, 
to man’s high destiny toward which the humanists have 
already penetrated and dimly defined. But if these heights 
are to be reached by mankind, all men and women must 
see the goal clearer and find the paths more surely. 

Goals are important, Alice found it so when she was 
confused and asked the Cheshire Cat, “Would you tell me, 
please, which way I ought to go from here?” 

“That depends a good deal on where you want to get 
to,” said the cat. 

“IT don’t much care where —,” said Alice. 

“Then it doesn’t matter which way you go,” said the cat. 

"I so long as I get somewhere,” Alice added as an 
explanation. 

“Oh, you’re sure to do that,” said the cat, “if you only 
walk long enough.” 

Since education must take its goals from the society which 
it serves, let’s have a look at our American society’s goals. 
Or do they exist? And who established them? I know they 
do not exist alike in all of our thoughts. And I doubt that 
agreement is sufficiently widespread for the nation as a 
whole to claim them. Perhaps the goals will just unfold 
as we go along. Perhaps! I prefer not to adopt the Alice 
in Wonderland policy of just walking long enough to get 
“somewhere.” I like to see a goal ahead. Let it be an 
ideal, if you please. —Thus we come squarely up to the ques- 
tion of who is to take the lead in establishing our goals. 
And, clearly enough, the answer is: We are! You and I, 
each generation of us, will make some contribution to de- 
fining the goals, be they high ones or low ones. So those 
we educate today in our Colleges will be setting goals to- 
morrow, or else we will just drift to “somewhere.” What 
then are our ideals here at Alabama College? 

Let me speak for myself and trust that my friends and 
colleagues will not be too much offended. 

Our goals here, as I see it, are, first, to assist each young 
woman who comes to us to find herself a beautiful creature 
of the Most High God endowed with wonderful and 
special talents. Second, to assist her to find that her fellow 
man, regardless of race or creed, is her brother man, pos- 
sessing dignity and inherent goodness, and that her most 
important talent to develop is her power to love that fellow 
man as she herself would be loved. Third, to assist her in 
discovering that no part of existence is insignificant, but 
each contributes to the unity which constitutes being. Finally, 
to bring to her consciousness a sharper awareness of a Uni- 
versal Cause, a Universal Order, and a Universal Destiny 
in which she is obliged to participate. This is a big job. 
But it is our job. 

These are the goals of a liberal education. In the pro- 
portions they are achieved in our students, our society will 
be improved. Sometimes it might be wondered how with 
our secularism and scientism we can work toward these 
goals in our institutions of higher learning. The answer is 
again found in the essential unity of all true knowledge. 
If the physical and biological sciences appear to delve only 
into the secrets of the material universe, we can take con- 
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fidence in the fact that the more we learn about that uni- 
verse the closer we come to the truths about Universal 
Cause and Universal Order. 

If the frontiers of psychology are progressively pushed 
back and its findings made known to men and women for 
everyday living, those who learn of it will discover perhaps 
that the ancient preachings of Jesus and Paul and John 
who admonished their hearers that the best psychology of 
all was to love one another, and who knew that hate, false 
pride, false knowledge, self-love and selfishness were the 
real demons of man’s life, doing injury to his mind and 
body and society. 

If the sciences of society—sociology, anthropology, politi- 
cal science, and economics—are properly pursued, they will 
reveal the mechanics of a more orderly society, here and 
now, where the Golden Rule holds sway, in which man 
meets brother man and common objectives are worked out 
harmoniously and peaceably, in which wealth rewards hon- 
esty, nobleness, moral courage, and in which unselfishness 
and base motives are penalized. Here too the truths about 
mankind will begin to destroy the divisions in men’s minds 
which separate people by artificial and superficial devices 
created out of selfishness, pride, ambition, hate, and most 
of all, by ignorance. 

‘The pursuit of man’s ideals, hopes, joys, tragedies and 
triumphs, in the literature, the drama, and poetry of our 
own and other tongues, inspires the student to formulate 
his own philosophy, inspires him—if truly taught—to iden- 
tify his destiny with that of other men and seek a recon- 
ciliation of conflict. “These accomplishments are not un- 
christian. It is in the best tradition of our Hebrew-Chris- 
tian heritage that these disciplines were developed and are 
available in order to free men’s minds of ignorance, preju- 
dice and hate. 

The arts help Jane and Ellen and Sylvia find the thrill 
of creating something meaningful and beautiful, and of 
doing it themselves. Jane learns to link her individual 
achievement with the possibilities of all men who are in 
the business of reflecting their Creator. She learns the thrill 
of producing beauty and grace in form or movement or 
sound or speech or color. These attributes are mental and 
spiritual, not materialistic. It is no accident that artists are 
passionate in their love of freedom. They know they would 
never have discovered themselves except in an atmosphere 
of freedom. 

Do | omit the vocationalist? No, indeed not. To be- 
come an effective member of our economy is a worthy ac- 
complishment and an obligation which educational insti- 
tutions must support. I hasten to point out, however, that 
the “liberally” educated man or woman is best equipped 
to pursue successfully any vocation chosen and trained for. 
There is no home economist, no pianist, no laboratory tech- 
nician, no physiotherapist, no social worker, no administra- 
tor, no teacher, who wisely will omit the liberalizing value 
of the sciences and human‘ties from her formal education. 

On all this 1 should say more. But I move on to ask: 
What kind of society then will these girls so educated want 
to establish? What will this kind of education cost? Will 
it be worth it? 

! am amused as | lay out before you my ideas of society, 
for I think of Alice’s saying to the White Queen: “There’s 
no use trying, one can’t believe impossible things.” To 
which the Queen replied: “ I daresay you haven’t had much 
practice. When I was your age, I always did it for half- 
an-hour a day. Why, sometimes I've believed as many as 
six impossible things before breakfast. ” (Some older 
heads here may be thinking that of me now.) 

The kind of society our Alabama College education is 





calculated to produce will have several characteristics. 

First, it will be a free society, in which the individual's 
personality is the most important consideration. Happy, 
well-adjusted persons will be the principal objective of pub- 
lic and private endeavors. Freedom to worship, think, read, 
investigate and to speak will not be questioned. 

Second, it will be a just society, in which the standards 
of success and reward will be honesty, service, intelligence, 
unselfishness and responsibility. 

Third, it will be a secure society, in which a wife and 
husband can build a family and a home free from fear, 
secure in the knowledge that theirs and their children’s fu- 
ture will not be penalized because of society’s failure to 
function with reasonable order and responsibility. 

Fourth, it will be a society of opportunity, in which a 
person with intelligence, initiative, energy, responsibility, 
skill, courage and foresight will be rewarded for his useful 
accomplishments that benefit his fellow-man. 

Fifth, it will be a society at peace, in which the growth 
of international understanding will have overshadowed the 
divisions among men and the psychology of love will have 
supplanted fear, ignorance and hate. 

Finally, it will be a happy society shaken loose from sor- 
didness, tawdriness and shallowness, finding inner resources 
more joyous, more sustaining, uplifting and relaxing than 
what today passes too often for entertainment and which 
is really a spoilation of character and standards. 

I do not know whether the government of our new society 
will have three branches or not. I do not know whether 
or not there will be a National Labor Relations Board or 
a TVA or a Federal Trade Commission or a State Utili- 
ties Commission or Federal Aid to education or not. I do 
not even know whether individual enterprise capitalism will 
be part of the New Society or not. These are all devices 
which one generation of citizens has thought necessary and 
later generations may retain, modify or abolish. I happen 
to believe them all to be extremely useful devices now for 
moving toward our ethical goal which is not well-defined. 
What is important, and perhaps the only thing about the 
organized social order that really matters, is that the people 
of each generation always must be free to change it and 
adapt it to their chosen ends. This is the sine qua non of 
democratic accommodation, adjustment and progress. This, 
incidentally, is what a free people will demand. And it 
places on the people a great responsibility. 

The kind of education which free people require is, 
therefore, the very best the society can afford—no less. 
Chiefly we need our share of the ablest people of our society 
on the teaching staffs of our educational institutions from 
the kindergarten through the graduate schools. Faculties 
are at the core of the educational process. We cannot in 
our highly advertised society, where material well-being has 
become the standard of prestige and success, expect our 
ablest sons and daughters to choose a profession which re- 
quires its members to spend years and money in preparation 
only to find it difficult to raise and educate a family on the 
average expected income, much less to enjoy the ordinary 
material advantages of a car, home ownership and some 
travel. It would perhaps be well to have every teacher of 
economics and related social sciences spend some time in the 
workaday world of business for maturity of viewpoint. But 
those who complain that the teachers of economics are “not 
practical”. and that they are “undermining our system” can- 
not expect to purchase maturity, poise, wide knowledge, ex- 
perience and intensive training for from $2,500. to $4,000. 
a year. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I put it to you as a proposition that 
if this State will dig deeper into its taxable jeans and plan 
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better the overall application of their dollars for higher 
education in the State, your sons and daughters tomorrow 
will call you blessed as will their sons and daughters. We 
want industrial and agricultural progress in this grand State 
of Alabama and in this great region of opportunity and we 
are getting some of it. But we constantly act as if education 
were just another cost of government. My friends, if you 
would reduce the breadlines of the future, if you would 
obliterate the Communist of the future, if you would elim- 
inate the ugliness of your cities and rural slums, if you 
would raise the standards of your public servants, if you 
would increase the capitalization of your banks, if you would 
extend the number of home owners, if you would curb 
delinquency and divorce, if you wish this region to boom 
as it blossoms into the full splendor of a new day, educate 
your people. 

I rather think, finally, that if we strive to do a proper job 
at Alabama College, and at all our sister and brother insti- 
tutions, public and private, in bringing about a continual 
rebirth in the minds of each student of this generation, we 
shall bring about also a new birth of freedom and prosperity 


to this whole blessed land. How much will it cost? I did 
not ask. I only ask my hearers today if there is any task 
more important, or if there is any need more urgent. I 
only ask if we are doing all we can. Or whether we think 
education is just another item on which we can practice 
“economy.” 

The words of John are applicable here: 


“IT know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot: 

I would thou wert cold or hot. So then because thou art 

lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out 

of my mouth.” 

This generation cannot afford lukewarmness toward the 
moral issue of whether or not education is our most impor- 
tant public endeavor. Alice in Wonderland contains the 
final answer to the importance of education in today’s battle 
of ideas. Tweedledee and Tweedledum were preparing 
themselves for their personal battle with each other. Alice 
was arranging a neck protector for Tweedledee “to keep 
his head from being cut off.” “You know,” he said gravely, 
“it’s one of the most serious things than can possibly happen 
to one in a battle—to get one’s head cut off.”’ 


Freedom from Fear... 


NEW VALUES EMERGING IN THE WORLD 


By CHARLES S. JOHNSON, President, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 
Commencement Address, delivered at Hunter College, New York, N. Y., January 31, 1949 


HERE is something portentous and even awesome 

about a class completing a per'od of college study, 

and facing the world—a turbulent and threatening 
world—at this pinpoint of history. For it is impossible for 
anyone living in these times to escape the effects of the 
dreary catalepsy of fear and frustration that has gripped us 
with such relentless hands. The pages of the daily news- 
papers, the radio commentators, the statesmen and _ politi- 
cians, the pollsters, and the ordinary man on the street, 
have all been preoccupied with dismal thoughts of the dis- 
integration of cur society and of our moral standards; the 
collapse of western civilization, the impending physical de- 
struction for most, if not all of us. 

Lew's Munford calls this world into which you as a fresh 
new generation, are emerging “kindling for global gehenna.” 
The moral breakdown, he says. has shown itself in several 
ways; philosophically, in a cult of nihilism, which denies 
the fundamental discriminations between good and bad; 
politically, it has shown itself in the debasement of justice 
and d'sregard of law, and in practiced indifference to 
cruelty; and physically, it has shown itself in the uncon- 
trolled exploitation of physical power, creating, in the rather 
strong language of the writer, a state of disorder and terror 
never even approximated in human history since the slow 
invasion of the glaciers during the ice ages. 

I have quoted Munford only because he makes the typical 
case with force and imagination. This sort of representa- 
tion of the greatest state of the world is now quite common ; 
so common, in fact, that it was headline news for the 
Washington Post, on Christmas Day, that there was no 
world-shaking bad news to report for that day. 

If it were not for some reassuring thoughts, which will 
be the central theme of my address to you tonight, your 
appearance as a graduating class, in full academic panoply, 
would be a sad and sobering picture of misspent faith and 
futile courage. 

We have settled into the belief that we, as a nation, are 





a frustrated lot generally; dismayed and throttled by our 
own power, and bent upon enforcing peace upon the world 
only on our own terms, with our mighty weapons. There is 
no happiness in this prospect; there is, in fact, a wretched de- 
featism. But I am convinced that this very nihilism, this 
frustration, this flight to the finalities of violence, are in 
themselves the weariness of age. 

I do not believe that this widespread disintegration so 
dramatically described, is in any such degree as is implied, 
a reflection of the mentality or spirit of our younger people. 
There are increasing numbers in our colleges; they are show- 
ing a deep and real and wholesome interest in social issues; 
they are engaging themselves directly with the social prob- 
lems of these times; they are not worrying themselves ill 
about preserving a status quo that is obviously no longer 
possible ; in Europe as well as in America they may have lost 
some of the old values (and some might well be lost ot 
exchanged), but new values are emerging which in time 
may well prove to be soundest for this new age. The anti- 
dote to fear and the sense of futility, is the clear recogni: 
tion of these new values. 

There is not to be discerned in these youth themselves, 
so far as I can observe, the cynicism, the fear of war, or of 
depression, or of new ideas. Nothing more clearly reflects 
this broad change and period distinction than the sense of 
mission that is held by increasing numbers of these youth 
in social and political problems, and in the changing status 
of women. Certainly this does not suggest the kind of 
moral or spiritual or mental collapse that our commentators 
are worrying about. More women are today in positions 
of responsibility in the field of human relations than at any 
time in recent history. More women are today seated in the 
parliaments of the world than ever before. And what is most 
significant, the most spectacular increase in women legisla- 
tors has been in those countries where women had little or 
no political stature before the war. 

The striking difference in orientation and academic con- 
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cern that sets off the generation represented by this class, 
and the cynical ones is, I believe, the most wholesome and 
promising symptom of this very new day. It is a positive 
and constructive approach to the world, a sense of direction 
that is realistic and free from the constricting mythologies 
of the past. 

They represent the new values emerging in the world— 
or certainly new stresses in older values to which lip serv- 
ice has been given more often than personal dedication. It 
is in these new values and stresses that we look for the 
strength and spirit of the next years ahead. 

Let us look at some of them. 


(1) The New Academic Concern about Social 
Responsibility. 


I recall seeing a statement by Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, 
that the two subjects that have attracted universal attention 
since the war are general education and international studies. 
Here we have a revolt against the fragmentation of knowl- 
edge and a deepening of interest in those subjects that pre- 
pare for the common social responsibilities shared by all men. 
Here also we have, even on the undergraduate level of 
study, a concern about how other people live, what values 
reside in other cultures than our own, what common bases 
exist for living together in a larger even if more complex and 
dificult world. 

The extraordinary growth of interest and participation in 
social issues and programs as a part of the educational 
process is an unmistakable index to the positive concern of 
present day college youth. This concern has entailed a great 
many academic headaches, the breaking of shibboleths, at 
times startled teachers, parents and elders, over the invasion 
by young students of the not yet socially acceptable worlds 
of labor, politics, social service, interracial and intercultural 
education and living. But these interests have had the rich 
merit of humanizing the relations between people in an age 
growing steadily mechanistic, cold, fearfully and hatefully 
objective. The observation of Emerson that the principal 
aim of scholarship is action has found fuller realization in 
these recent years than at any time in our history. These 
are not signs of frustration, or of fear. This is a new and 
important value and force in the modern world. 


(2) The New Cult of Human Rights. 


There is another development that is reflected in the faith 
and action of the uncynical ones—a development that is 
positive and unmoved by the fears and threats of war. It is 
the swift contagion of the doctrine cf human rights. Only 
ten years ago the idea of human rights was largely a con- 
cept of philosophy. It is today a principle of action, a liv- 
ing experience to be understood by sharing in its operation. 

The mood of the world has been hospitable to the enunci- 
ation of the Four Freedoms, the covenant of the United 
Nations, the Atlantic Charter. Along with the major na- 
tions of the world, we were signatories to this _ pro- 
nouncement: 


“We, the peoples of the United Nations, determined 
to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our generation has brought untold sorrow 
to mankind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, in 
the equal rights of men and women and of nations large 
and small... have agreed to the present charter and do 
hereby establish an international organization to be known 
as the United Nations.” 


In the past, and very recent past, the human rights on 
which we placed the highest value (and which really are 
embodied in our constitution), have been, in the last analy- 


sis, negative rights—intended to protect the individual 
against certain kinds of action. There has grown up in the 
very modern world a more positive conception of human 
rights, of economic and social rights. These include the 
right to do a job, to certain social benefits, to certain mini- 
mum standards of living. And now, only within the past 
two or three years, we have reached the point, for the first 
time in our history as a nation, that civil rights can be 
dealt with as a majority national political issue. This issue 
is in fact before Congress today, with a popular mandate 
from the last Presidential election for legislative action by 
the 8lst Congress. 


The very last act of the Third Conference of UNESCO 
in Beirut in December was the unanimous approval of the 
charter of universal human rights, by the Sub-Committee 
on Human Rights of the United Nations, incidentally un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


This positive position has been taken by practically every 
national and international organization, whether religious or 
secular or learned. When it has not been taken, its direct 
denial has been evaded, because it could not face the grow- 
ing moral censure of human inequality and exploitation. 
This is indeed a new climate, a new challenge to youth, a 
new day, despite the insolent rebellion of a provincial sec- 
tion of our own country, against this tide of history. 


Acceptance of the principle of action can be observed in 
the sweeping extension of suffrage, the beginning of rebel- 
lion of college youth against the snobbishness of fraternities 
and sororities, the relaxation of racial and religious quota 
systems in colleges, the growth of organizations for demo- 
cratic action, and the mounting protests of segregation and 
discrimination throughout the nation and, in fact, through- 
out the world. 

This is a new front, a new orientation, a new value stress 
that is different in texture and character from the unhealthy 
fears that possess the minds of the cynics. It may indeed be, 
as Victor Hugo says, that great perils bring to light the 
fraternity of strangers. 


(3) Courage for Personal Democratic Action. 


I want to call attention to still another value of this most 
recent period, partially obscured by the hysteria of the elders. 
It is the expanding will to personal democratic action,—both 
in old situations and in situations newly defined in our mod- 
ern society. When we entered World War II, the great 
majority of the youth who went to battle under the banner 
of democracy had very little real conception of its meaning. 
They did not see the incongruity of such a crusade to save 
or carry democracy to the world in racially segregated units, 
nor did they protest the insistence of some of our national 
policy makers upon the racial segregation of blood plasma 
even for the wounded and the dying, merely to perpetuate 
an acknowledged and obnoxious myth. 

To many Americans still, what goes under the name of 
democracy is more a standardized fear of Communism than 
realistic and profound democratic conviction. This much is 
certain; that if freedom is to be made to live, it must be 
made to work, now. There is no longer the leisure for 
slowly and lazily maturing the processes of freedom through 
education, or for waiting until all rebellious or merely hate- 
ful racial and religious attitudes have been in one way or 
the other changed. In this stepped-up age, with its instan- 
taneous communication, its swift travel, its magnified power, 
its impersonal forces pushing hard against the frail structures 
of human association, this lesson must be learned and applied 
within a relatively few years. 

The late Reverend Peter Marshall in opening the U. S. 
Senate spoke this prayer, 
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“Help us, O Lord, when we want to do the right 
thing, but know not what it is. But help us most when we 
know perfectly well what we ought to do and do not want 
to do it.” 


Here is another of the values that can and is commanding 
the faith and loyalty of the new generation. For the failure 
to translate creative ideas into the reality of everyday situa- 
tions is a failure that can lead to frustration, fear, confusion, 
and uncertainty. It is the private thinking of each of us 
that determines what we call public attitudes. 


(4) Science and Knowledge. 


There as been associated with this new age of violence, 
an almost unhealthy and terrified respect for science. In 
our modern society science plays a great and sustaining role. 
It is well, however, to keep in mind that science is not the 
only kind of knowledge there is. It is a kind that serves a 
special purpose and is valid for the purpose. But it cannot, 
as Charles C. Morrison well says, take the place of wisdom 
or invalidate the world of reality which wisdom presupposes 
and reveals. Our emotions, our purposes, our values, our 
ideals, and our decisions, in their living context—of actual 
experience, lie beyond the reach of scientific method. 


(5) The Pursuit of Peace. 


I wish to speak to one other redeeming value that lies 
before us and which is, I believe, deeply sensed by this 
newer generation. It is the imperative pursuit of peace. 
Now this may sound like a pious platitude these days, be- 
cause it should be perfectly clear to everybody that war is 
terrible, destructive, and inconclusive. There can be mili- 
tary victories but no peace. We do not have peace now 
despite our victories—after the greatest attempt in history 
that ever failed. But you cannot fail to sense the real shal- 
lowness of the depth of so much of the talk about peace, 





in the open and sometimes sneering cynicism of some of the 
press and the omniscient commentators, directed at the 
efforts of men of good will and wisdom to lay a foundation 
for a lasting peace. 

One of the most courageous efforts in this direction is 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, which has just ended its third session in 
Lebanon. What is there that is comic or ridiculous about 
men who try to build the defences of peace in the minds 
of men? As Mr. Archibald MacLeish so well says, it 
requires no longer to provide a background for peace through 
education and culture than to prepare an army and _forti- 
fications for the destructive but futile test of force. What 
is there that is unrealizably idealistic, about getting a knowl- 
edge and understanding about the necessities for survival of 
other people than ourselves, of feeling their human kinship, 
of sharing resources, or even yielding a fraction of sov- 
ereignty to the lasting end of living peacefully together on 
this planet? Powerful men and nations, says Reinhold 
Niebuhr, are often in greater peril from their own illusions 
than from their neighbors’ hostile designs. We can under- 
mine the reality of our power by our very uncritical pride 
in it. 

Here again is another challenge for this new generation. 
One first test of world peace is our ability to live peacefully 
at home with our human differences. 





These thoughts I commend to you graduates, as vocations, 
and as positive, creative missions, that you may remain free 
from the debilitating and distorting fears and frustrations 
that lead to spiritual surrender, to nothingness. I commend 
to you these fresh and compulsive values, whatever of the 
old ones may have been lost within the violent past. May 
you, in the words of Swift, live all of the days of your life. 


Minimizing Congestion and Parking Problems 


A PRACTICAL AND INEXPENSIVE PLAN 
By ALFRED J. LUNDBERG, Director, Transit System, Oakland, California 
Past President, American Transit Association; Past President, California State Chamber of Commerce 


Delivered before the Highway Section, Twenty-first Annual Statewide Meeting, 
California State Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, California, December 2, 1948 


HY should highway men be interested in transit? 
W Is not their problem big enough as it is, to find 

the money to build, and to reconcile the clashing 
interests in the location of, highways, freeways and bridges? 
The answer to the question is two-fold: 

1. Years ago the chief emphasis was on main-line high- 
ways out in the country, to connect the various cities and 
towns, to move the products of the country to the city and 
the products of the city to the country. But now, important 
though that field still is, the chief emphasis is of necessity 
placed on the movement of persons and goods within cities, 
through or around cities, and between suburban areas and 
the city. There is where the shoe is pinching worst at the 
present time. 

2. Experience has shown that in that field where the 
shoe is pinching worst, the creation of a wider street or the 
building of another freeway affords only a temporary sur- 
cease from the pain of the pinching shoe. Pretty soon the 
new facility is crowded to capacity during the peak hours, 
and still more millions have to be dug up, more sharp dif- 


ferences over location reconciled, more people moved from 
their homes or business, and more property taken off the 
tax roll. 

“Where will it all end?” say those who are seriously 
trying to peer into the future. 


New APPROACH NECESSARY TO PROBLEM 


The recent national election has lowered the stock of 
prophets considerably; but | will nevertheless make bold 
to answer the question I have just asked: It will never end, 
with respect to large cities of the present pattern, unless 
we can induce enough people to completely re-orient their 
present thinking with respect to streets and highways on 
the one hand, and transit on the other. How radical that 
re-orientation must be, in my opinion, you will realize be- 


fore I finish. 


In any big city, the dominant movement within the city, 
be it on foot, by transit, or by automobile, is from home to 
work and back again. Between the suburban areas and any 
big city, the dominant movement is the same, except that 
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the most efficient form of movement, in terms of both high- 
way space and cost, namely on foot, is eliminated because 
of distance. Despite the invention of air conditioning and 
excellent artificial light, we still insist on copying our cave- 
man ancestors in the use of time. Business must continue 
to run on conventional hours; work must continue to be 
done in conventional hours; and as a result everybody, city 
dweller or suburbanite, wants to go to business at about the 
same time and go home about the same time. This bunches 
the predominant movements into sharp peaks, of two hours 
or less duration, in the mornings and evenings of business 
days. With the coming of the five-day week, the Saturday 
peaks are getting less and less. 


Maximum Capaciry NEEDED FoR PEAK Hours 


Peak movements! Ay, there’s the rub! Streets and high- 
ways and freeways have to be built, and transit systems 
equipped and operated, not for a rational distribution of 
the load, but so that everybody that wants to can move in 
a space of two hours or less. Have you ever thought what 
that means? There are 8,760 hours in a year. A good 
part—something over half within a city and pretty nearly 
three-quarters in suburb-to-city facilities of all kinds, streets, 
highways, freeways, bridges, transit systems—work only 
1,224 hours out of the 8,760, or some 14 per cent of the 
time. When the five-day week is universal, that will be 
reduced to about 1,000 hours out of the 8,760 or 12 per cent. 

In addition, all those who participate in this peak move- 
ment, and who come by automobile whether from within 
the city or without, have to park their cars all day. The 
Union Square Garage, which is a multi-level structure oc- 
cupying an entire city block under the downtown public 
park known as Union Square in San Francisco, holds 1,750 
cars; cost $1,500,000 and would probably cost double that 
if built today. Any three lanes of one-way street leading 
downtown, or of highway or freeway from the suburbs, can 
bring in say 9,000 cars in the peak. They would require 
five and one-tenth Union Square Garages to the exclusion 
of anyone else. I do not think there is any “solution” to 
the parking problem in large cities of the present pattern; 
one can build a thousand Union Square Garages at a cost 
of say three billions of dollars; it will only take the peak 
load of 200 streets or highways to fill ’em to the gunwales. 
And I am quite sure that with the American love of the 
automobile, if one had the 200 streets or highways and the 
three billion dollars worth of garage, they would be filled 
to capacity in any large city, and that many less péople 
would use public transit. 

For, when we come to public transit, we must remember 
that since 1925 when the automobile really commenced to 
be used by the average man, the users of public transit have 
venerally speaking been made up of those who would have 
preferred to use automobiles but either didn’t have them, 
or had no fast roads or streets available during peak hours, 
or couldn’t find any place to park downtown. In other 
words, to a large extent, it has been “necessity riding.” Not 
entirely, but it is nevertheless true that every change in the 
relative convenience of either facility has produced a rela- 
tively small change toward transit if that was what was 
improved, and has produced a relatively large change to- 
ward the automobile if the facilities for it were improved. 
Witness what happened with respect to transit over the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. It should be realized 
that economics have very little to do with it; every transit 
system in the country has to provide large parking spaces 
for its employees to come to work, although they could ride 
their transit system free. Almost no one counts the cost of 





riding in an automobile; almost everyone squawks his head 
off if transit fares have to be raised a cent or two to cover 
rising costs. That, apparently, is human nature, and like 
the habit of working during certain hours only, will be very 
hard to change, however irrational both might seem to a 
man from Mars. 

Now let us have a look at transit in the United States. 
The industry as a whole—urban and suburban, publicly or 
privately owned—carried 18,287,000,000 revenue passengers 
in 1947. It fleet of equipment consisted at the close of that 
year of 30,781 rail cars (compared with 71,766 in 1926); 
4,632 trolley coaches (compared with none in 1926); 56,- 
917 buses (compared with 14,400 in 1926) and a grand 
total of 92,330 vehicles (cornpared with 86,166 in 1926). 

If we construct an index of transit riding using the years 
1936 to 1940 (when riding was almost constant) as a base 
and call it index figure 100; then in 1926, the all-time peak 
before the Second World War and before the automobile, 
the index stood at 138. In 1933, as a result of the combined 
effect of the automobile and the depression, it fell to 90, 
and slowly rose to about 100 in 1940. During 1941 it 
climbed to 110; in the next two years it rose to 175; then 
slowly to 180 in 1946. In 1947 it went down slowly to 
177; so far this year it is off sharply to 162. Where it is 
going nobody knows—but I’ll give you two to one it is 
going back to the 1936-1940 index of 100, or even lower, 
as long as we go on building more streets, highways, bridges, 
and freeways, more automobiles, and more parking spaces 
to put them in, and then let transit take care of itself. 


DIMINISHING RETURN ON INVESTMENT 


So far as earnings go, the gross for 1947 was in round 
figures $1,400,000,000; the expenses $1,200,000,000; the 
taxes $105,000,000; and there was left for what we call 
“return” in the public utility business—which is interest on 
bonds, dividends on stock, and additions to surplus—the 
paltry sum of $47,000,000, which is 3.39 per cent of the 
gross and 1.15 per cent on the investment. The latter was 
$4,077,300,000 at the end of 1947. Do you think anyone 
in his right mind would invest capital in the transit busi- 
ness de novo on that kind of a showing? Of course not; 
it is only those who are already stuck, and are trying to im- 
prove their facilities and thus their earnings, that are put- 
ting in new capital; or else it is properties that have passed . 
to public ownership and where the general public is footing 
the bill in one way or another. 

After the First World War, fares were not adjusted 
quickly enough to the lessened value of the dollar. By 
financial reorganization and resulting losses to investors; by 
changing street cars to one-man operation; and by adopting 
rubber-tired vehicles and eliminating the heavy cost of main- 
tenance of fixed plant (rails, poles, wires, etc.), the indus- 
try has managed to struggle along and even modernize its 
plants to a very considerable extent. The financing is largely 
hand-to-mouth financing in the way of buying buses on title- 
retaining installment contracts. For more than a quarter 
of a century the industry as a whole has been on a starva- 
tion basis. In a free economy savers are free to choose their 
investments, and transit as a whole has not been able to 
compete with other industries for capital. 


Pustic AssUMES FINANCIAL BURDEN OF 
TRANSIT SYSTEM 


Since transit is absolutely necessary in large cities, the 
result has been that in numerous instances properties have 
passed to public ownership. That step provides an auto- 
matic and immediate subsidy by shifting the heavy tax load 
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formerly borne by a private transit property, to the already 
heavy laden backs of the remaining taxpayers. If it be what 
I will call “direct” public ownership, as here in San Fran- 
cisco, it also shifts to the taxpayers a part of the operating 
expenses and fixed charges. Experience with this type of 
public ownership has shown that it is usually politically 
impossible to charge fares high enough to fully cover these 
costs. I know of no case where it has been done, although 
years ago when street cars and rails composed the bulk of 
the plant, it was often the practice to have the riders pay 
the current cash costs but gradually use up the capital by 
failure to cover the depreciation. That could be done for 
years on end when one had rails and street cars, for they 
last a long time. Of course, sooner or later the day of reck- 
oning comes. It has come here in San Francisco, hence the 
bond issues for new equipment that in any orthodox busi- 
ness would be provided from depreciation and earnings, 
particularly in transit where the new equipment on rubber 
tires requires far less capital than the older form. 


In recent times, with the rise in taxes and the discovery 
by the taxpayers that transit, more than any other public 
utility service, is often the subject of political shenanigans, 
a new form of public ownership has arisen, which I will 
call the “indirect” method. A board or commission is 
set up, usually called an “Authority.” Despite its name, 
it usually has no authority to dip into taxes, but it 
issues revenue bonds. The sad part of this scheme, from 
the standpoint of public ownership enthusiasts, is that the 
bonds have to be sold. To do that, it is always necessary 
to provide that the Authority shall have the authority to 
do whatever is necessary to meet the fixed charges, such 
as trim the service, raise the fares, and so on. In fact, from 
the enthusiast standpoint it is even worse than private own- 
ership, if such a thing is possible—because with private 
ownership one has a Utilities Commission one can complain 
to, and which has the power to regulate the service and 
the rates. It holds public hearings, and has an expert staff 
with statewide experience, and its decisions can also be 
reviewed by the courts. But an Authority, like any au- 
thoritarian government, can chop the service in half and 
double the fares overnight without talking to anybody ex- 
cept itself, and in some cases the gentlemen who compose 
it are named in the first place by the bond buyers and 
name their own successors for the life of the bonds, as is 
the case in Seattle. The newest of these Transit Authori- 
ties is that in Chicago, where the transit fare is now 13 
cents straight. It was 7 cents on the same cars when they 
were owned by Chicago Surface Lines, which paid heavy 
taxes besides. It was in receivership, of course. 


In the light of experience, therefore, public ownership 
in any form offers no easy way to solve the transit prob- 
lem. In the direct form, it is sure to get mixed up in poli- 
tics; because it has so large an effect on property value; 
it has so many employees; their unions are therefore im- 
portant factors in the whole union labor setup; and above 
all, it is actually an extremely technical and complex busi- 
ness but it is one which the average man in the street is 
sure he could run much better than the executive in charge. 


Public ownership in the “indirect’’ form requires the 
riders to pay the whole bill except for the taxes that are 
shifted to the general taxpayers, and hence, except for this 
latter feature, it cannot solve anything that private owner- 
ship cannot, while the loss of recourse to a Utilities Com- 
mission and the courts is certainly undesirable from the 
traditional American point of view. The very word “Au- 
thority” somehow conjures up in my mind a picture of 
people lined up, with right arm upraised, saying “Heil!” 









EARNINGS INADEQUATE FOR TRANSIT DEVELOPMENT 


Reverting now to the question: “Earnings! Will They 
Prohibit Transit Development?” the answer is unquali- 
fiedly YES—they will, unless some very radical steps are 
taken, or unless the taxpayers are to be saddled with a load 
which in my opinion at least they will find unbearable. 
From the highway standpoint, the most important phase 
of transit is the movement between downtown areas and 
the suburbs, and unfortunately that is where transit is 
worst off. That is where the competition of the automobile 
has been felt the most. Railroads to the suburbs once upon 
a tire could profit by building up suburbs. They could 
have low commutation rates to build them up, and then 
collect relatively high one-way or round-trip rates when 
the families came to “the city” to shop or ‘to visit, or to go 
to theaters, restaurants, etc. But the automobile, and the 
growth of shops, theaters, restaurants, and so on, in the 
suburban areas, have taken practically all but the peak loads 
from transit. In the case of the Key System Bay Bridge 
lines, for example, more than 70 per cent of all the equip- 
ment works only in the brief peaks. Years ago the long 
peak hour trains that met the ferry boats were manned 
with employees who generally speaking were only paid for 
the time they worked. The basic or non-peak train crews 
were supplemented in the peaks by two groups: 


1. Regular employees who worked what we call in 
transit a “split trick’; that is, their day’s work was made 
up of two parts, one in the morning peak and one in the 
evening peak. 

2. Part-time employees who wore no complete uniform 
but only a cap. They were mostly young men working their 
way through the University of California, who worked a 
few hours in the morning or in the evening, as best suited 
their courses, and thus not only earned their way but got 
actual experience in dealing with the public, handling other 
peoples’ money, and so on. 


Union REGULATIONS PRoHiIBIT PEAK Loap EMPLOYEES 


But nowadays unions allow no part-time employees, and 
the agreed percentage of split tricks goes down and down 
each year. Some properties, such as the Southern Pacific 
Peninsula lines, have none. In time, with the social changes 
now going on, probably no properties will have any. That 
means that each piece of morning peak equipment has to 
have an employee who gets a full day’s pay, and each piece 
of evening peak equipment the same. In addition, of course, 
there have to be still more employees to provide the first 
set with paid vacations, paid sick leave, paid holidays, and 
to run the equipment of those who don’t show up, whether 
for bona fide reason or no. Many, if not most, suburban 
runs are so long that a given piece of equipment can only 
make one revenue trip during the short peak. As this peak 
equipment, which as I mentioned before is 70 per cent or 
more of all there is, carries no load in the direction opposite 
to the peak, but merely deadheads to the distant end of the 
line or back to the car station or garage, it only produces 
revenue during about 612 hours out of the 8,760 hours in 
a year—or 7 per cent. That is figured on a six-day week; 
with a five-day week coming up, the ratio will be even 
worse. Obviously, the peak load is extremely costly busi- 
ness to handle, yet until recently it was carried on the low- 
est fare, namely the commutation ticket. There is no longer 
any sense to that; a forward step has recently been taken 
by the Public Utilities Commission of California and the 
Key System Transit lines in eliminating commutation tickets 
altogether in the East Bay central zone, so that the peak 
riders will hereafter pay the same as non-peak riders, 
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But the trouble is that costs will continue to rise; the 
suburban fares will have to go higher and higher as social 
change progresses. That will be true for both public and 
private ownership, unless subsidized by taxpayers, because, 
as | have pointed out, there are practically no net earnings 
in transit now, and all other costs have to be met from 
somewhere or the service will stop entirely, as it already 
has in many Cases. 


HicHer TRANSPORTATION Costs INDUCE 
Use or AUTOMOBILE 


The higher the fare, the greater the inducement to use 
the automobile. The more automobiles are used in the 
peaks, the more parking space must be provided in the city; 
the more streets, highways, and freeways must be built, and 
so on ad infinitum. It wouldn’t be so bad if it weren’t for 
the unfortunate fact that these things are so terribly costly, 
and somebody has to pay for them. I don’t think we can 
continue to pile on taxes and more taxes; the time will come 
when it just won’t pay to try to own property or to do 
business or to live in a city or its suburbs either. We'll all 
have to scatter out in the country in order to live at all. 

But, hold! Is there no answer that will save our cities? 
I think there is, but as I have already said, it will require 
radical re-orientation of present thinking with respect to 
streets and highways on the one hand, and transit on the 
other. 


A PRACTICAL ANp INEXPENSIVE SOLUTION 
TO THE PROBLEM 


Remarkable to say, my suggested solution won’t cost 
much in money; in fact, it will save hundreds of millions 
of dollars in California and billions in the United States 
in the way of future expenditures; it will save countless 
lives otherwise to be lost in traffic, to say nothing of in- 
juries, property damage, and so on. Besides, it will defi- 
nitely rescue existing values in city property, and increase 
the comfort of living in cities and suburbs by an incalculable 
amount. Isn’t that a bill of goods? It is indeed—and be- 
sides it is quite simple and based on sound engineering. 
Yet, because of human psychology, it may be harder to do 
than to find the money to build freeways and parking spaces 
ad infinitum. 

Here it is in three steps, which should be done all or 
nothing, because each step is related to both the others: 

Step |. Instead of merely talking about staggered hours, 
place an economic incentive on spreading the present peaks 
over a couple of more hours at least, by changing all transit 
fare structures, urban and suburban, public and private, so 
as to bring in the same total revenue as now, but charging 
twice the rate in the peaks as in the non-peaks. For ex- 
ample, urban transit, 10 cents from 7 to 9 a.m. and from 
4 to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday inclusive; 5 cents at all 
other times, including holidays. Suburban transit—using 
Key System’s new 25 cent flat rate as an example—make it 
30 cents peak, in the direction of the peak, and 15 cents 
all other times. The Bay Bridge auto tolls the same. You 
will understand that the figures used might not be the right 
ones; | am only trying to illustrate the principle that by 
making the peak riders pay twice as much as others—which 
is entirely fair since they are responsible for much more 
than that part of the whole cost by all trying to ride at 
once—one could soon spread the peaks. Everybody who 
possibly could would ride outside the peak, and for an hour 
or so on each side of it, or two hours on one side, their 
fares would be practically all a net gain to the whole oper- 
ation because the equipment is already there for the peaks 


and the labor is already paid for, though now it doesn’t 
work outside the shorter peaks. 

Step 2. Place an economic incentive on using transit to 
go to and from business, by requiring as a condition of 
license to operate any downtown garage or parking lot, 
that the rate structure must be strongly biased against all- 
day parking. By the same token, it would be strongly 
biased in favor of shoppers and those who come downtown 
in the non-peak to do business. To make that rate structure 
effective, and at the same time clear the downtown streets 
for moving traffic, for loading and unloading of goods, and 
to stimulate the use of taxicabs that do not need to be 
parked all day but do need stands for convenient use, ALL 
curb parking of pleasure type automobiles in the down- 
town area should be entirely eliminated from 8 a.m. to 
6 p.m. of business days. There would be plenty of off-street 
parking downtown if it weren’t for the all-day parkers. 
The suggested minimum parking rates would be, for ex- 
ample, 25 cents for the first two hours and 25 cents per 
hour thereafter, making it cost the all-day parker say $2 a 
day. It is understood that stall renting at any less rate 
would have to be prohibited. The evil of double parking 
of trucks, etc., now often unavoidable, would of course dis- 
appear at once. 

Step 3. With respect to suburban transit, and perhaps 
even urban transit, make possible more and better facilities 
and for suburban operation at least, a seat for every pas- 
senger, by a special fool-proof type of subsidy, as follows: 

For PRIVATE OPERATION: Furnish from public funds to 
the operator, off-grade rail lines where needed, otherwise 
fixed plant for trolley coaches, with all necessary stations, 
turnouts for trolley or motor coaches, plus exclusive rights 
of way on freeways for trolley coaches and buses, and off- 
grade approaches to the terminals in the cities which should 
be near but not in the heart of the business district, and 
properly scattered to reduce congestion. Also furnish the 
equipment itself for the peak service, which in suburban 
service will be about 70 per cent of all. All this to be 
leased to the operator, maintained and insured by him, but 
replaced by the public when worn out. All this to be done 
under supervision of the Public Utilities Commission, under 
a contract which would provide among other things that 
no part of the publicly owned equipment was to be included 
in the operator’s rate base, nor would any allowance for 
depreciation or replacement of it be included in the rates. 
Also, that no value might ever be claimed for the contract 
in any rate proceeding or any purchase of the system for 
public ownership. Also that in general, as far as consistent 
with maintenance, painting, and repairs, the publicly owned 
equipment was to be used in peak service only. By provid- 
ing all equipment with odometers, that could easily be 
checked. In the case of rail operation, assuming of course 
off-grade lines (without which rail operation would not ac- 
complish the purpose), the peak equipment could be of 
special type; namely, long, fully-articulated trains with 
power-operated doors, platform level loading, and all neces- 
sary safety devices on the equipment and wayside, to permit 
one-man operation. 

The last part of the foregoing suggestion is particularly 
important in solving the commuter problem, for it is the 
only way in which the inevitable rise in the cost of labor 
to which I have already referred can be solved. With such 
long special peak trains, the one man who must get a day’s 
pay for one peak trip can safely and speedily transport 500 
or 600 commuters seated in comfortable air-foam seats. 
Modern PCC car developments can now be adapted to such 
trains, providing quiet, rubber-cushioned operation with fast 
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but gentle starting and stopping. Since the fares would not 
have to include fixed charges on terminals, off-grade tracks, 
or peak equipment, and the labor cost per passenger would 
be so low, fares like 10 cents peak and 5 cents off-peak for 
the entire commuter radius of 45 minutes to one hour from 
downtown would be well within the bounds of possibility. 
The speed and safety of the trip, with the commuter read- 
ing in comfort en route, would be a pleasing contrast to the 
risks and nervous strain of commuting by automobile. 

With modern trolley zoaches or buses, Step 3 will of 
course provide great improvements as compared with exist- 
ing commuter bus operations, but it must be remembered 
that the one man who has to get a day’s pay for one peak 
trip can only transport 10 per cent as many seated passen- 
gers as an operator of the type of train suggested; hence 
fares for commuters on this type of equipment must always 
include a factor for operator’s wage that will be ten times 
as high per passenger. 

In some situations, such as in the case of the Peninsula 
eommuter territory south of San Francisco, a single off- 
grade two-track electric rail line would completely solve 
the problem, as most commuters would drive by automobile 
between their homes and those of the station stops where 
ample parking facilities could be provided. 

In other situations, it is possible that the best solution 
would be a rail line from the downtown area having two 
er more off-grade branches along the routes of heaviest 
commuter concentration in the suburbs, and special termi- 
nals along these for convenient transfer to trolley coach or 
bus to other areas. The area to the east of San Francisco 
is such a case, and here the downtown terminal and rail 
lines over the Bay Bridge already exist, so that to the extent 
of $18,000,000 or so the job has already been started. 
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In still other situations, solution by rail is probably not 
feasible. Marin County, to the north of San Francisco, is 
such a case, but in this instance, trolley coach operation 
entirely off-grade in San Francisco to a downtown terminal 
would effect a great improvement in both speed and safety. 

I have explained Step 3 as I visualize it would be ar- 
ranged with a private operator, who would furnish the 
“know-how,” the base or non-peak equipment, and the ma- 
terials and supplies. He would maintain all the facilities 
(which incidentally would take another continuing burden 
off the gas tax) ; he would pay taxes, and would be subject 
to regulation of rates and service by the Public Utilities 
Commission. The special type of subsidy can of course also 
be used in the case of public ownership, as follows: 

The simplest illustration is to imagine a transit authority 
with no taxing power, which would get the same items 
from public funds as in the case of a private operator, but 
otherwise would run the show on a rider-pay-all basis just 
as in the case of a private operation except for taxes. 

For DIRECT PUBLIC OWNERSHIP, no change would be 
necessary but for the protection of the taxpayers I would 
recommend that such steps be changed to make rider-pay-all 
operation compulsory and automatic, except of course for 
the fixed charges on the same items as before mentioned. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


Now all this doubtless cuts across prejudices, habits of 
thought and action, and political shibboleths at many points. 
But curiously enough it requires only effort to put it inte 
effect; as far as money goes there is a tremendous net sav- 
ing; and many of the advantages would commence to be 
felt long before any plan requiring physical construction 
can be completed. 

First, it would spread the peaks, because it would pay 
people to do it. Downtown employees, instead of resisting 
hour-staggering, would ask for it. Assuming a spread from 
two hours as at present to four hours, that would double 
the effective capacity of all existing streets, highways, free- 
ways and bridges, and also of all transit systems, urban 
and suburban. 

Second, it would solve the parking and the double-park- 
ing problem, by an immediate great reduction in all-day 
parking, creating more room for shopper parking, and make 
it possible for private capital to provide more off-street 
parking when needed.. Merchants could of course absorb 
part or all of shopper parking charges if they found it paid 
to do so. 

Third, it would provide attractive peak transit service, 
whose capacity would be immediately increased by the 
spreading of the peaks and later by the provision of peak 
equipment as well as off-grading and extensions where 
needed. The otherwise inevitable rise in fares could be 
stopped, and in fact substantially lower fares than at pres- 
ent could be provided by reason of the special subsidy. 

Fourth, it would rescue downtown property values and 
the high tax base they produce, by making it easy and at- 
tractive to shop downtown due to less congestion, plenty of 
off-street parking space, the lower non-peak transit fares, 
plus more and cheaper cabs at more stands. 

Fifth, it would increase outlying property values also, 
by reason of readier access to the central district. 

Sixth, it would save millions of gallons of gasoline and 
oil for national defense. 

Seventh, it would require comparatively small capital out- 
lays at the beginning, due to the fact that existing peak 
transit facilities, will be ample with the peaks spread. And 
as time goes by extensions and all sorts of facilities that 
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will enable transit to really compete in convenience and 
speed with the automobile, can be provided for a small 
fraction of the outlay that the creation and maintenance of 
X number of highways, freeways, and parking facilities 
would cost. The total tax base will be increased, not re- 
duced. 


Eighth, it would provide a form of subsidy for transit— 
and some form is or will shortly become imperative—which 
will be free from abuse, incapable of deceptive bookkeeping, 
and entirely workable whether under private or public own- 
ership. Incidentally, there is a precedent for exactly that 
form, in the case of the terminal, railroad, and other transit 
facilities in connection with the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge which are owned by the State and excluded from 
Key System’s rate base. In this case, a toll is charged, which 
was unavoidable under the revenue bond setup. 

The contract provides that when no toll is charged for 
vehicles moving over the bridge, no toll shall be charged 
for the use of the State-owned transit facilities. As to the 
State-owned equipment, the operating company has no obli- 
gation to replace it when worn out. Thus, except for the 
toll, this arrangement is exactly the special form of subsidy 
suggested in Step 3. The writer, who collaborated in work- 
ing out this arrangement, can testify that without it, ex- 
isting commuter service to the East Bay could not have 
survived. In this case, there wouldn’t be room on the bridge 
for an all-bus service, and if there were, the peaks are so 
sharp that the fares would have had to be very much higher. 
Great improvements in rail equipment have become possible 
since the articulated cars now used in that service were 
built. The present necessity for operating at grade in the 
streets of the East Bay area makes fast operation impossible. 
But if the fixed charges of off-grade lines and new peak 
equipment were to be borne by the riders, fares would have 
to be too high; nor is there any possibility of a private 
operator financing such items. 

The San Francisco-East Bay situation excellently illus- 
trates many of the matters discussed in this paper. In his 
“Report to the Department of Public Works on Additional 
Toll Crossings of San Francisco Bay,” Mr. Ralph A. 
Tudor, Chief Engineer of the Division of San Francisco 
Bay Toll Crossings (November, 1948, p. 36), says: “The 
capacity of the existing bridge is determined by upper deck 
peak hour conditions. . . . If the demands of the bridge 
users could be changed to other hours of the day when traf- 
fic volumes are low, no added crossings would be necessary.” 
So it is planned to build another bridge, although it is esti- 
mated that congestion will again occur in 1965 to 1970. 
Capacity of the existing bridge is of the order of 7,500 per- 
sons per hour, assuming 1.7 persons per automobile. The 
existing railway on the lower deck carries about 8,000 per- 
sons in the maximum hour; and could carry over 30.000 
with new equipment and off-grade lines in the East Bay. 
In other words, its spare peak-hour capacity is equal to 
four more bridges that will cost $150,000,000 or so each. 
Were it possible to spend say $50,000,000 to improve ap- 
proaches to the existing bridge at both ends—which should 
be done in any event—and say another $50,000,000 as per 
Step 3 of this plan, a net eventual saving of half a billion 
dollars could be effected on bay crossings alone, to say noth- 
ing of parking facilities in San Francisco. 


NECESSARY SUBSIDY FUNpDs SUPPLIED BY 
Gas Tax Money 


In closing, may I answer one obvious question. What 
public money do I propose to use, in line with Step 3, for 


the transit facilities, which include ample parking areas at 
station stops in the suburbs, convenient downtown termi- 
nals, and off-grade access thereto? Hold your seats, folks! 
I would use gas tax money, because it is raised to create 
facilities for moving people, and transit is the most efh- 
cient form for moving them. Besides, it costs so much less 
than the freeways in and near cities that will otherwise be 
necessary that you can create ideal transit facilities merely 
by spending a very small fraction of it so very much more 
efficiently. A tremendous saving in total gas tax expendi- 
tures can be effected. Think of it! One electric train track 
can carry as many people as twelve lanes of freeway, and 
eliminate the need for twenty Union Square Garages down- 
town. One trolley coach line, as many as five lanes of free- 
way, and eliminate downtown parking facilities in propor- 
tion. Many suburbanites would of course drive from home 
to the station parking lots, but that driving is in the 
suburbs. It’s on the high speed roads that the traffic deaths 
occur; this plan would eliminate so many traffic deaths that 
I expect great opposition to it from the morticians and casket 
manufacturers. 

I realize that the suggestions made are radical ones, but 
they are based on what I know public transit could do if 
a “climate” were created that would make it possible. This 
is a plan for doing just that; making use of public transit 
as a tool in city planning. In each of the three steps, ends 
desirable for the public good are accomplished in the good 
old American way of making it pay people to choose to 
do it. It will pay them to spread the peaks; it will pay 
them to use public transit and not park all day downtown. 
Here is penicillin for congestion, parking, and decentrali- 
zation—but, as with penicillin itself, it won’t work unless 
taken in a sufficiently large dose. 
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